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Editorial Comment 


I po NoT know 
whether the effort 
of the North Cen- 
tral Association to 
substitute a new statement of the characteristics of 
an effective institution for the quantitative stand- 
ards of the past will meet all of our expectations. 
Probably not. Of one thing I feel sure, however, 
and that is that other accrediting agencies, both 
regional and professional, can no longer continue 
complacently to depend on the old type of stand- 
ards and meager procedures, and that upon them 
rests the same solemn responsibility as upon the 
North Central Association to make a serious at- 
tempt to substitute more dependable methods of 
identifying the quality of an institution. 

In this connection, it is a distinct pleasure for me 
to call your attention to the fact that this challenge 
has already been taken up by the secondary schools. 
A committee representing all of the regional ac- 
crediting agencies and the New England Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools has been 
formed and is now hard at work with limited re- 
sources in laying the groundwork for a serious 
attack upon that problem in the realm of sec- 
ondary education. 

How much we do need such a liberation from 
old methods in the accrediting of secondary 
schools! If the old standards for the higher insti- 
tutions were wooden, those for the secondary 
schools are forged out of something more stiff and 
unbreakable. The very number of the secondary 
schools has tended strongly to mechanize all pro- 
cedures in accrediting. Hence, among the second- 
ary schools variation has been more of a sin than 
among the higher institutions with little oppor- 


ACCREDITATION OF 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS * 


* Extracts from an Address by George F. Zook, President 
of the American Council on Education, “Accreditation of 
Secondary Schools in the Light of the North Central Associa- 
tion Report,”’ before the Third Educational Conference, New 
York City. 


tunity to determine what its effects might be upon 
the character of work done in the school. Yet, as 
from year to year quantitative standard has been 
added to quantitative standard, the secondary 
schools have been enrolling an increasing propor- 
tion of the age group from which high school stu- 
dents are drawn, until now it is estimated that 
nearly two out of every three young people of high 
school age are actually enrolled in high school. 
With such a variety of student ability, objectives, 
background and characteristics, it ought to be ap- 
parent that as educators we can no longer con- 
tinue complacently to use outworn standards and 
procedures, which, as in the case of the higher 
institutions, never had the slightest scientific basis. 
I express the ardent hope, therefore, that in 
your several capacities you will render this new 
national committee representing the secondary 
schools every possible assistance. It is engaged in 
a most important piece of work, the significance 
of which should be far greater than anything 
which has so far been attempted along this line. 


My friends, the whole issue relative to the ac- 
crediting of schools and colleges in this country 
is a chapter in the eternal struggle between the 
principles of individual liberty on the one hand 
and social responsibility on the other. Neither of 
these principles can be accepted completely as a 
charter of action. The proper course of procedure 
always lies somewhere between these two extremes. 
It depends on the competence of individuals and 
organizations to use liberty, upon the character of 
problems which face a people at a given time and 
a host of other considerations. But of one thing 
we may be sure, namely, that any social organiza- 
tion, including schools and colleges, must and 
should come in for constant review. Therefore, it 
is up to those of us who are interested in the edu- 
cation of our people to see that the evaluation of 
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the schools and colleges is undertaken by those 
who are competent to do so and that they use cri- 
teria and methods which are both valid and 


stimulating. GEORGE F. Zook. 
WILLIAM JOHN COOPER was 
LEADERSHIP __ born in Sacramento, California, 


EXEMPLIFIED November 24, 1882. From the 

Red Bluff High School he en- 
tered the University of California and took his A.B. 
degree in 1906 with a double major in Latin and 
history. As an indication of his early promise of 
leadership, representatives of these departments 
have recorded their impressions of him as “‘a dis- 
tinguished student’ and “‘an unusually promising 
man.” 

His M.A. degree, taken while he was head of 
the department of social studies and supervisor of 
these subjects in Oakland, was granted in 1917, 
with a double major in education and history. He 
held the honorary degree of Doctor of Education 
from the University of Southern California, Ph.D. 
from the Albany State College, Doctor of Science 
from George Washington University, Doctor of 
Litt. from Rhode Island State College, LL.D. from 
Whittier College, Detroit City College, Birming- 
ham College, Lafayette College and Dickinson 
College. 

Mr. Cooper was president of the senior class of 
1906 and his fraternal affiliations included mem- 
bership in Alpha Sigma Phi, Phi Beta Kappa, Phi 
Delta Kappa, and Kappa Phi Kappa. He held 
membership in various national education associa- 
tions, the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, the Commonwealth Club of Cali- 
fornia, the American National Committee on 
International Intellectual Cooperation and the Na- 
tional Advisory Council on Radio in Education. 
He was a member of the Episcopal church. 

Mr. Cooper's professional experience began in 
the Stockton High School in 1907 as an instructor 
in Latin and history. From 1910-1915 he was 
head of the department of history in Berkeley High 
School. Here he ‘“‘made good” in every way, prov- 
ing himself a man of “‘initiative and good judg- 
ment,” ‘‘with the knack of holding his students 
up to rigid standards yet keeping their good will 
so that they never questioned his fairness.” 

From 1915-1918 he was head of the social 
studies department and supervisor of those sub- 
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jects in the Oakland system. In his Oakland work 
he was held to be “the most brilliant of anyone 
among the history teachers in California secondary 
schools.” Mr. Cooper was then called to the super- 
intendency of the Piedmont schools where he 
served until 1921. In this position he won the 
complete confidence of the entire community, dis- 
playing “unusual ability in the organization of 
the schools into a harmonious and efficient unit.” 

From 1921-1926 he was superintendent of 
schools at Fresno, during which time he also acted 
as instructor in education at the Fresno State 
Teachers College. ‘As superintendent,” said the 
president of his board, “he has been a distinct 
success. The department has been free from petty 
intrigues and rebellions, features that frequently 
attend school administrations. This has been due 
in very great measure to the diplomacy which he 
possesses to a marked degree.” 

In 1926 he was appointed superintendent of 
the San Diego schools and served that city for 
about a year. 

In 1927, when Will C. Wood laid down his 
great work to enter the banking field, Governor 
Young called Mr. Cooper to the state superin- 
tendency of California, from which office, after a 
two-year interval, he was asked to become United 
States Commissioner of Education, the appoint- 
ment being one of the last official acts of President 
Coolidge. This office he held until early in the 
Roosevelt administration. From 1933 until his 
death he was lecturer in education at George Wash- 
ington University, and during the summer of 1935 
he held an appointment as lecturer in education at 
the University of Michigan. 

Few commissioners, in fact few leaders in public 
education, have received such high appraisal for 
great and enduring accomplishment, as the fol- 
lowing, selected from among many tributes, will 
indicate: 

From President L. D. Coffman of the University 
of Minnesota: 


“I have found him to have the highest personal and 
professional ideals, administrative ability of a high 
order, and to have sensible and progressive convictions 
with regard to public education. The Office of Edu- 
cation of the United States Department of the Interior 
has had more responsible work to perform, more sig- 
nificant investigations to make, more difficult and 
important problems to solve during his administration 
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than it has had during the preceding twenty years. All 
these matters have been disposed of in a way that re- 
flects credit upon the leadership of Dr. Cooper.” 


From President Wilbur of Leland Stanford 
Junior University (then Secretary of the Interior) : 


“As Commissioner of Education, he has done an 
excellent job. Among educators, I often hear his 
period of control of the Office of Education described 
as one of the most effective in the history of the 
nation.” 


From President Henry Suzzallo of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching: 


“Dr. Cooper’s administration of the United States 
Office of Education is generally recognized by the 
profession as having been the best we have had in our 
history. He is scholarly in his whole attack on edu- 
cational problems, and is particularly effective in his 
analysis of the historical, political, economic, and social 
elements in the education situation.” 


From Professor Charles H. Judd of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago: 

“He has been, in my judgment, the most efficient 
Commissioner of Education that the United States has 
had in a generation. He has been far-sighted and 
wise in his policies, courageous in execution, untiring 
in industry and above reproach in all personal qualities. 
He is worthy of the highest recognition.” 


From Professor E. S. Evenden of Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University: 


“Commissioner Cooper has secuted the coopera- 
tion of his office staff and has earned for himself and 
the Office of Education the increased respect of educa- 
tional leaders of this country. He is a man of con- 
structive imagination and has enough practical ex- 
perience with the real educational problems to keep a 
keen sense of relative values. He has shown his ability 
on numerous occasions to deal with difficult situations 
and has been eminently successful in presenting his 
programs of educational service to Congressional 
committees.” 


From Professor L. V. Koos of the University of 
Chicago: 


“T esteem him highly for his scholarly appreciations 
and his ability to map out projects, to handle men, and 
in general to bring things to pass. These qualities, 
with his most acceptable personal make-up, are among 
the factors that have made him one of the country’s 
educational leaders.” 


It is a matter of considerable pride to the Univer- 
sity as well as to the State of California that Mr. 
Cooper carried on the functions of the Office of 
Education as the eighth Commissioner in a period 
of sixty-six years and performed this work with a 
distinction comparable to the eminent men who 
had been his predecessors. W. W. Kemp. 


1. WE MUST recognize that 
THE SCHOOL both society and the school are 
AND SOCIETY changed by the demands which 

each makes upon the other. 
We choose to assume that the school is an agency 
created by society for the purpose of recreating 
society. 

2. The school therefore has a responsibility to 
help society to critically examine and evaluate its 
objectives and practices. Unless the school does 
this, society stagnates and crises overtake it. A de- 
mocracy continues to live only if it continues to 
develop—to develop broader and worthier pur- 
poses and to develop better means for the achieve- 
ment of its purposes. 

3. Society must therefore in its own interest 
protect the school in its exercise of this critical 
and evaluative function. It cannot obviously make 
this demand of the school without also insuring to 
the school the freedom it needs to perform the 
function. 

4. This protection is of special importance in 
connection with pressure of articulate, powerful, 
and usually selfish minority groups. These groups 
are primarily interested in their own welfare as 
groups. The school must be interested in the wel- 
fare of society as a whole. 

5. The result of this effort by society, under the 
leadership of the school, to reconstruct progres- 
sively its objectives and its practices should result 
in an indigenous social theory—a social theory 
which can find expression not only in the class- 
room but in all other educative agencies, such as 
the radio, the press, the movie, the playground, etc. 

6. The development of such an indigenous 


‘ social theory in America requires the development 


of certain faiths in and by the teachers of our 
schools: 
a. faith in democracy as a way of life. 
b. faith in the orderly steps of social evolution 
guided by intelligence as the method through 
(Concluded on page 82) 
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ECAUSE of the importance of the subject I have 

been asked to discuss, and because of the un- 
fortunate necessity of protecting oneself from cer- 
tain Scribes and Pharisees in our midst who seem to 
miss no opportunity to misrepresent and distort 
what is said on this subject, I have decided to con- 
fine myself to a written statement. 

The last decade has revealed a tidal wave of anti- 
democratic movements throughout the world. 
Claiming that the principles of democracy are im- 
practical for our highly complex machine age, dic- 
tators have marched to power. With religious 
fervor, their adherents prophesy the ultimate 
downfall of the principles of self-government, and 
the triumph of the doctrines of the totalitarian 
state. 

Whereas, once we claimed that peoples ex- 
ploited by old world despotisms would eventually 
turn to democracy, the Napoleonic voices abroad 
now boast that people who are unsuccessful in 
ruling themselves will gladly turn from liberty to 
the promise of dictated security and efficiency. 
Only a few years ago it seemed that our claims 
were to be quickly and completely vindicated, and 
that democracy had triumphed as the predominant 
form of social and political life in the world. Ger- 
many, Austria, Hungary and the new post-war 
countries came into the orbit of democracy. Even 
China patterned its revolution after ours, and many 
of its new institutions were modeled according to 
our example. But now, democracy is definitely 
being challenged. The next decade may determine 
whether democracy will survive. 

Fortunately for us, we are experiencing a new 
awakening, a new social consciousness, and a new 
expression of popular concern for democratic 
processes. There is no doubt that the constructive 
forces in America are now devoted to a serious at- 
tack upon the problems of the new industrialism to 
be built within the framework of self-government. 
But there are also repercussions from that tidal 
wave abroad. Even here in our country a certain 
amount of distrust of the democratic way is being 
expressed. 


Should Educational Organizations Safeguard Freedom 


of Thought and Instruction in American Schools? 
By JOHN W. STUDEBAKER 





* Remarks by John W. Studebaker, United 
States Commissioner of Education, ina 
forum-panel discussion before the General 
Session of the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation, St. Louis, Mo., November 8, 1935. 


But again, fortunately for us, the experimenta- 
tions, to test the modern applications of the prin- 
ciples of absolutism, are being made overseas 
where we may witness the practical results and 
contrast them with our own attempts to adjust our 
social system to this baffling machine age. Already 
we may see the outcomes of dictatorship: steadily 
declining standards of living; persecution of all 
dissenters; suppression and censorship of speech, 
assembly, and the press; crushing of women’s 
rights; burning of books; repudiation of scholar- 
ship; emasculation of education; limitation of edu- 
cational opportunities; and finally the destruction 
of youth in imperialist war. 

You may say, “What has this to do with the 
question: Should Educational Organizations Safe- 
guard Freedom of Thought and Instruction in 
American Schools?” My answer is this: It should 
be the primary concern of our professional educa- 
tional organizations to safeguard our educational 
system from the strait-jacketing influence of these 
alien doctrines of suppression and censorship. 

One of the major characteristics of modern 
dictatorships is the imposition of ironclad control 
over education. They aim to prevent both youth 
and adults from hearing about, reading about, or 
discussing other governments. They suppress all 
inquiry of the criticisms of their régimes on the 
ground that such consideration is seditious, that 
all critics are disloyal, and that the acts of the 
government are not properly subject to investiga- 
tion or analysis. To youth, the modern Caesars 
say, “Yours is not to question why, yours is but to 
do and die.” They say, “People believe what they 
are told, and we propose to tell them.’”’ Education 
consists purely of learning what the rulers dictate 
to be truth. Patriotism consists of believing im- 
plicitly, and following unquestioningly. 
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Some few among us, apparently unfamiliar with 
the parenthood of their proposals, are seeking to 
interfere with the democratic process of free in- 
quiry, which has always been basic to our system 
of education, by imposing restrictions and taboos, 
borrowed directly from the repressive systems of 
dictatorial regimentation abroad. 

As professional organizations, we must state 
our faith plainly and defend not only our profes- 
sion but democracy itself by insisting on freedom 
of thought and freedom of instruction. 

I think it highly proper that I should state, as 
one who has been active in school administration 
for over twenty years, that I know of no other 
body of citizens in public or private service more 
devoted to the principles of democracy, and more 
conscientious in the discharge of their duties and 
responsibility than teachers. Out of a million 
teachers in our schools there may be a few, 
unfaithful to this high calling, who use their 
positions to plead for principles contrary to our 
ideals of freedom, self-government, equality of 
opportunity and justice for all. I have not met 
them. We who live in the educational world 
certainly can testify that the number of such 
teachers is infinitesimal. 

If any criticism properly may be leveled against 
a few in our profession whose purposes are per- 
nicious or whose methods are undemocratic, it is 
not because the schools have encouraged teachers 
to “preach” or “advocate” social doctrines in the 
classroom. On the contrary, the criticism might 
more legitimately be made that in the caution 
which has been exercised to avoid the pitfalls of 
propaganda, we have neglected to provide ade- 
quate opportunities for students to come to grips 
with the important social and economic issues of 
the day. We have failed to contribute the degree 
of social understanding which our people must 
have to enable them to preserve and improve 
democracy. 

The founding fathers of American education 
made it abundantly clear that the primary purpose 
of free public education in a democracy should be 
to prepare youth for intelligent and independent 
exercise of citizenship. They saw that the im- 
provement of personal competency and culture 
was second in importance in a scheme of education 
for stable self-government. 

We are charged with the stern responsibility of 


liberating the minds of youth, of giving them the 
mental agility with which to grapple with the in- 
escapable perplexities of a swiftly moving social 
order. It is not our right as teachers to impose our 
personal beliefs, prejudices, biases, and philos- 
ophies. “Liberating” means to me that we must 
teach young people how to think clearly and pre- 
cisely, to analyze, to criticize, to weigh evidence, 
to discover facts, to check conclusions, and to dis- 
cuss. We cannot be content with fulfilling our 
negative obligation not to impose our own ideas. 
We must also fulfill the great positive obligation of 
leading youth, and adults too, in full, free, unre- 
stricted investigation of the world in which we live 
and its many varied and conflicting ideas. We 
must be impartial and expert guides of learners 
in their ceaseless quest for knowledge and under- 
standing. Nothing short of that can be honored 
with the term “education.” Nothing short of that 
can make of our people the intellectually vigorous, 
discriminating, self-reliant, and self-respecting cit- 
izens which a sturdy democracy demands. 

We have a long way to go in the scientific man- 
agement of this unfolding process of discovery 
and learning, which we call education. We will 
do well in protecting the freedom of instruction to 
pay special attention to the problem of organizing 
our curriculum so that complex problems are 
opened up to the students when they are really pre- 
pared to cope with them intelligently. One reason 
why we have forced so much of the social studies 
subject matter into the early stages of the process 
is that we knew-that for most people there would 
probably be little or no chance later to get a 
glimpse of such problems. This stuffing of the 
school curriculum will be rendered unnecessary 
in the future as we develop adult education to the 
point where the masses of American citizens ex- 
pect to go on with the organized learning process 
throughout life. 

Also, we have need of examining our techniques 
of teaching social studies in the secondary schools 
to see that the teaching is really training young 
minds for critical analysis, and not simply retailing 
information. The discussion method, the guided 
research program, and the use of wisely selected 
reading will contribute to assuring an unbiased 
presentation. 

More than this, we need to arrive at a clear view 
of what we as educators mean by academic freedom 
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and by that little word ‘‘teach,” and to make our 
position understood by the citizens in our com- 
munities. The assumption is so frequently made 
in this whole discussion of freedom of instruction 
that the word “teach” is synonymous with the 
words ‘indoctrinate’ and ‘‘advocate. Therefore, it 
must be made clear, somehow, that true teaching 
seeks to produce an understanding of ideas, prin- 
ciples, and theories, leaving the individual free to 
choose for himself. 

What people seem to fear, when they, perhaps 
unwittingly, subscribe to alien and undemocratic 
proposals to interfere with freedom of instruction, 
is that teachers will use their positions to “‘preach”’ 
and advocate social philosophies necessarily in- 
cluded in certain courses. For this reason it is 
highly important that we make it crystal clear by 
our classroom deeds as well as by our professional 
pronouncements, that when we seek the right to 
teach and the inalienable and essential American 
right of the learner to learn, we are not asking for 
the right to ‘‘preach”’ or ‘‘advocate.”’ 

At the same time, we must make it clear that, 
having avoided the role of the propagandist, we are 
not responsible if students accept unpopular ideas 
as a result of discovering them in this process of 
free inquiry. The only way to be sure that stu- 
dents will not accept ideas contrary to the accepted 
ones, is to go the whole way as in the case of 
foreign dictatorships, and impose strict censorship 
to prevent the expression of these opposing ideas 
by speech or printed word. And even then as the 
history of autocracy so clearly reveals, such ideas 
are circulated by an underground movement, 
which in itself vests them with particular interest 
for youth. 

If we believe in democracy, we believe that truth 
is the answer to error, that right triumphs even- 
tually in a free market of thoroughgoing discussion 
and study. It seems to me that we should have 
faith in the belief that students who are taught 
how to think clearly and weigh all evidence are 
more likely to make good citizens, competent to 
express intelligent choices, than people who are 
told what to think and, by some dictatorial censor, 
are protected from unpopular thoughts. It seems 
to me they are more likely to choose what is 
“right.” 

In reality, when we ask for freedom of thought 
and instruction for the American schools, for so- 


called ‘academic freedom,” we are not asking for 
something for ourselves but for the students and 
for the preservation of American democracy. 
Freedom of speech, of press, of assembly, and of 
teaching, go hand in hand. These freedoms are 
not primarily for the protection of the individual 
rights of speakers, of publishers, or organizers of 
meetings, or of teachers. They are fundamental 
to democracy because they protect the masses of 
people in their essential right to hear, to read, to 
assemble and discuss, and to learn. Once any one 
of these freedoms is successfully suppressed, we 
are in danger of losing all of them. We are there- 
by put on the road toward an authoritarian society, 
in which the people may be regimented by con- 
trol over and restriction of the op portunities to get 
at the alternatives from which they may choose. 
It is as much the function of citizenship to reject 
proposals as to accept them. Therefore, it must 
be a fundamental right in a democracy that people 
have free access to knowledge about any and all 
proposals in order that they may be intelligent in 
their rejections as well as in their acceptances. 

If we fear that people who are free to hear and 
discuss every idea, plan, or proposal, will choose 
the wrong idea, a bad plan, or a vicious proposal, 
the only answer to that fear must be some kind of 
authoritarian dictation permitting the considera- 
tion of certain ideas, and prohibiting the mention 
or discussion of others. 

Certain European countries have finally come to 
that system of censorship. If our profession be- 
lieves in democracy, it must do its part in safe- 
guarding our schools from the beginnings of 
dictatorship. To me, that means vigorous and 
united effort on the part of teachers and patriotic 
American citizens, not only to thwart specific 
threats to academic freedom but to improve our 
educational personnel, our techniques, and our 
whole program of education, so that we may more 
adequately and competently meet the heavy de- 
mands which democracy makes upon its citizens 
for intelligent action. 


UNCERTAINTIES OF INDOCTRINATION 


The preacher had been advised by one member of his 
congregation to preach the old-time gospel, and by another to 
be broad-minded, so he mixed ’em up as follows: 

“Unless you repent (in a measure) and are saved (so to 
speak) you are (I regret to state) in danger of hell fire (to a 
certain extent).” 





Education and Naive Belief 


By LOUIS P. THORPE 


NFORTUNATELY for humanity, man pos- 
U sesses a profound capacity for naive belief. 
He has apparently always been characteristically 
gullible. Throughout the annals of history we 
find examples of his credulity as exhibited in dog- 
matic adherence to creeds, superstitions, cults, and 
indoctrinations. Indeed, the story of man’s con- 
quest of his world is essentially an elaborate exhi- 
bition of his relative inability to make fine discrim- 
inations between truth and error. He has eternally 
indulged in a most bizarre mixture of fact and 
fancy, especially with reference to cause and effect 
relationships. He displays no apparent compunc- 
tion against believing the “thousand and one” 
loose generalizations touching on all phases of life 
which are, as it were, floating around in popular 
parlance. 

The fact that many of these assumptions are 
totally devoid of foundation in terms of objective 
evidence seems to act as no inhibition to ready ac- 
ceptance. In fact civilized men as a unit have not 
yet reached the plane of educated sophistication 
necessary for even a cursory realization of the pro- 
found value of that critical point of view which 
extols verifiable procedures and the suspension of 
judgment pending objective proof. Uncritical ac- 
ceptance of indoctrinated beliefs has been and still 
is the vogue. This situation would not be so dis- 
turbing to our social progress if some of the posi- 
tions thus taken by masses of men did not lie at the 
very base of human welfare and through their 
erroneous interpretations result in widespread 
practices of a nature calculated to militate against 
the happiness and personal development of thou- 
sands of children and youth. 

It is a well known truism that the medieval 
church came to believe that the child was by nature 
essentially a wicked individual. It was alleged that 
he came into the world possessed of proclivities 
tending almost exclusively toward evil doing. By 
a process of maturation he developed a progres- 
sively sinful character unless severely suppressed 
and disciplined by his more conventional elders. 
His innate moral “‘spirit’”” was of such a deceitful 
brand that the combined efforts of parents and 


* Louis P. Thorpe is Professor of Education at 
Walla Walla College, College Place, Wash- 
ington. He is a member of Phi Delta Kappa, 
a graduate of Emmanual Missionary College 
(1925), and has received the A.M. (1929) 
and Ph.D. (1931) degrees from Northwest- 
ern University. 


teachers was needed to insure-by-force a suppres- 
sion of its tendencies. This sort of belief naturally 
led to a thorough-going régime of rigid discipline 
with its excessive educational restraints and pa- 
rental taboos. Obviously it has survived the de- 
cline of medieval ecclesiasticism and is even now 
with us in one form or another. It goes a long 
way toward explaining the rigidity and formality 
of some educational practices, the formal nature 
of much curricular material, especially on the sec- 
ondary level, and the harsh attitude of many 
teachers and parents toward the vicissitudes of 
adolescent youth. Yet all these practices which 
effect the well-being of our nation are founded on 
a theory which is in turn without valid foundation. 
It is merely a widespread assumption which had 
been transmitted through strict indoctrination and 
which forces its-adherents into the highly unscien- 
tific and often inhumane position of dealing with 
helpless children in ways designed primarily to 
serve a naive belief without consideration of the 
effects upon their (the children) personality de- 
velopment. Such is the price of credulity. It 
often sacrifices human welfare to the god of tra- 
ditional belief. 

On the other hand we have a goodly group of 
people who worship at the shrine of an antithetical 
doctrine. To them the new born babe is unques- 
tionably pure and good morally. If left to his own 
intrinsically correct resources with a minimum of 
interference and a maximum of humble guidance 
he will surely develop a symmetrical character 
thoroughly compatible with his own personal wel- 
fare as well as the sanctions of group living. He 
has within him the possibility of becoming a per- 
fect man and so conditions favorable to an untram- 
meled unfolding should be provided. Above all, 
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this growing child must not be “thwarted” in his 
development by the imposition of adult restraints 
and conventions. He must be free to create and 
to interpret his world as seems unto him good. 

Here we have another important assumption for 
which we are indebted originally to Rousseau and 
his followers. It is one thing for our French friend 
to rebel against the alleged formality and super- 
ficiality of his countrymen but it is quite another 
to foist a speculative theory of education upon a 
weary world ready for almost anything promising 
relief from the deadening doctrine of innate per- 
verseness. At any rate thousands have espoused 
this cause with the expected result that educational 
theories and practices of questionable worth have 
sprung up in the midst of us. Thus we have our 
“freedom” and “‘creative’’ schools which propose 
to capitalize on the child’s innate good qualities. 
Again we witness the enthusiasm of a legion of 
individuals who have committed themselves to 
a very involved theoretical assumption purporting 
to revamp society. Laudable as such a theory 
sounds it is manifestly based upon an unverified 
premise. But people like beliefs involving emo- 
tional preferences and novel extremes better than 
they do a dispassionate search for unbiased truth. 
As one dynamic individual put it, there is more 
“zest’’ to such a position. 

Naturally these extreme positions have caused 
untold friction among educators espousing con- 
flicting causes. “Liberal” teachers chafe under the 
restraint imposed by “‘conservative’’ administration 
upon their pupils and in turn the conventional 
teacher decries the utter “‘license’’ extended to de- 
signing youngsters. Everything depends on the 
educational slant which in turn finds its justifica- 
tion in personal beliefs. These beliefs are, of 
course, without objective evidence but they do 
commit their adherents to a persistent program of 
self-justification. Incidentally the searching and 
relatively unprejudiced practice of fact finding is 
hardly thought of. 

There is, of course, a small third group of more 
critical individuals who have sensed the scientific 
point of view which proposes to utilize quantitative 
methods where possible, to search for basic facts 
relating to the real nature of children, and above 
all to use methods subject to verificati They 
may be less impassioned but they arc ~ ently 
more “open minded” and for the most part un- 


committed to a priori positions. These workers 
regard the new born child as a human organism 
possessed of a category of tendencies variously 
called wants, needs, drives, urges, etc., but orig- 
inally neutral as far as moral ideas or any other 
kind of ideas are concerned. The child is neither 
entirely good nor wholly bad and what he will 
eventually become depends upon the experiences 
which impinge upon him. His behavior will take 
the form of search for satisfaction of needs and for 
life adjustment. Both good and evil tendencies 
will appear as conditions stimulate their rise. It is 
the business of education intelligently to develop 
the former and discourage the latter. Thus the 
unbiased student searches diligently in his quest 
for knowledge touching on the nature of the child 
and subsequently does everything in his power to 
provide stimulating situations suitable to its de- 
velopment in harmony with natural law. Unfor- 
tunately this group is small but it bids fair to in- 
fluence the art of child rearing in a large way. 

It is natural that out of the widespread belief 
in innate perverseness such a theory as the doctrine 
of formal discipline (that mental faculties could 
be trained through vigorous drill) should develop. 
Its proponents may not have planned such a de- 
velopment but their logic carried them along in 
that direction. The idea of hard rigorous training 
of mental faculties (formal discipline) would log- 
ically appeal to one interested in sublimating the 
evil tendencies of children along industrious, flesh- 
crucifying lines. The disciplinary doctrine eventu- 
ated thus in strictly formal methods and in the 
rigid organization of much non-utilitarian subject 
matter. Spread of learning from one type of ac- 
tivity to another was, mysteriously enough, as- 
sumed. The whole business was another case of 
credulous acceptance of a theory, baseless in the 
factual sense, but which harmonized nicely with 
the assumptions of that particular group. 

As Bode! tells us, the formal discipline thesis 
finally broke down under the searching scrutiny 
of physiological investigation and psychological 
experimentation. This happened about the begin- 
ning of the present century. Practically all stu- 
dents of psychology and education are familiar 
with the experiments of Thorndike and others 
which have clarified the matter of transfer possi- 
bilities and disciplinary assumptions. 


* Conflicting Psychologies of Learning, p. 45. 
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The formal discipline theory was with us in 
education just long enough to win the subservience 
of the majority of teachers especially on the sec- 
ondary and college levels. Such ready acceptance 
is not difficult to comprehend in view of the ob- 
vious harmony between it (formal discipline) and 
the notion of total innate sinfulness. The two go 
hand in hand. Both propose to subject the un- 
willing youth to a stern program of evil-dispelling 
hard work. 

However, when the idea of mental faculties 
with their alleged need of formal discipline was 
discredited by legitimate research literally thou- 
sands of sincere teachers failed to hear about it and 
thus continued their formal educational activities. 
Many had, of course, subscribed to the doctrine 
without understanding its fundamental postulates 
and could not under any circumstauces give an in- 
telligible verbal explanation of their faith. They 
simply fell in with the trend of the times. Further- 
more, it came about that many, upon hearing of the 
demise of a formerly revered educational theory 
failed to connect it, and what it stood for, with 
their own teaching procedures, with the ultimate 
result that they went merrily on their way drilling 
and driving as before but disavowing adherence to 
a now obsolete hypothesis. Others remained 
faithful to their earlier indoctrinations and de- 
clined to believe the evidence in the matter. All 
these developments probably go a long way toward 
explaining the incongruous fact that mental dis- 
cipline is to some extent still with us and appears 
to be very much alive in many quarters, much to the 
discomfiture of modern young people who crave 
an opportunity to-pursue activities and curricula re- 
lated definitely to the functional duties and aspects 
of American life. We really have here a case of 
verbal subscription to progressive education ac- 
companied by an unanalyzed adherence to bygone 
theories. This is again an instance of naive belief 
in an unverified and fatuous assumption. The 
pity is that thousands of children and youth must 
be unfortunately circumscribed in their personality 
development because of this aftermath with its 
social and emotional implications for individuals 
who do not thrive on a diet of abstract subjects 
divorced from the realities of life. 

Another interesting but disturbing aftermath is 
found in the attitude of strict traditional educators 
who still cling to the basic principles of the dis- 
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ciplinary doctrine. Some freely extol the well- 
known seven cardinal (functional) objectives of 
secondary education but in the same breath insist 
that they can and should be realized through vig- 
orous application to the study of hard (solid) sub- 
jects such as geometry, Latin, and perhaps physics 
or grammar. Such a position is obviously ridicu- 
lous in the light of present knowledge which 
indicates the specific nature of learning and the 
importance of concrete participation in activities 
and problems relating directly, by the principle of 
correspondence, to the functional objectives of 
education. The latter objectives are again ob- 
viously concerned with modifications in the per- 
sonal behavior life of pupils and not primarily 
with the accumulation of verbal erudition. Here 
the traditional educator confuses means with ends. 
To him subjects and their mastery are the end 
whereas to the initiated the end is only attained 
when the individual to be educated has become 
a self-governing, well integrated, magnanimous 
citizen. 

The strict mental disciplinarian claims that his 
mind has been trained by application to solid sub- 
jects yet he is so stereotyped and inflexible that he 
cannot be induced even to consider the merits of 
tangible evidence destructive to his position. He 
confuses indoctrination with mental acumen. His 
more pliable progressive friend who humbly seeks 
for more light on the subject and who considers 
the child’s point of view is called “‘soft’’ and ac- 
cused of encouraging ‘‘mental prostitution.”” Such 
then is the cynical rationalization of one claiming 
efficacy for unverified educational doctrines sanc- 
tioned by use and bearing the prestige of tradition. 
What a contrast with the attitude of the earnest 
seeker after real functional knowledge, who sus- 
pends his decisions until shown the facts and ulti- 
mately demonstrates his intellectual honesty by 
following them. What a wasteful aftermath 
might have been avoided if men had been more 
exacting in their conclusions long ago. 

The disciplinary hypothesis is gone. As a 
psychological concept it is passé. Yet its vestigial 
remains still harass our steps. Its persistent after- 
math continues to embarrass our schools in many 
quarters. So we struggle on, paying a heavy price 
for our allegiance to emotionally preferred beliefs. 

It requires no great display of intellectual 
acumen to locate various other phases of this after- 
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math. There is the belief that only hard tasks edu- 
cate with its consequent disregard of the child’s 
interests and its inevitable toll of elimination from 
school. The patent fact that a democracy should 
accommodate all normal youth is frequently ig- 
nored. Then there is the parallel incidence of 
failure to take into account emotional factors in 
the pupil’s responses to educational materials and 
teaching procedures. While facts are being 
learned under the motivation of fear, disintegrat- 
ing emotional concomitants are accruing in the 
inner life of children. The important principles 
of mental hygiene are passed by and personality 
maladjustments permitted to develop. 

Curricular subject matter is organized in a 
fashion delightful to specialists and bookworms 
but deadening to the legitimate interests of red- 
blooded American children who crave action and 
problems germane to their day and generation. 
Arithmetic, algebra, geometry, grammar, and other 
abstract subjects are not only formally compart- 
mentalized but are taught in an attempted de- 
ductive manner when any intelligent student of the 
learning process knows that the inductive proce- 
dure is basically more compatible with nature’s way 
as far as such subjects are concerned; at least in the 
early stages of their mastery. We cannot thwart 
nature and get away with it, but we keep trying— 
at least disciplinary “hangovers”’ do. 

Finally, much of the educational and social dis- 
turbance just chronicled could be avoided if men 
could be motivated to adopt the objective, un- 
prejudiced point of view. Then there would be 
a minimum of non-critical allegiance to unsup- 
ported theories, elaborate systems of rationaliza- 
tion would be replaced by patient search for basic 
principles, and human treatment of children 
(based on psychological knowledge) brought into 
use. Neither kindness nor restraint as such would 
be regarded as efficacious of themselves but would 
be utilized only in so far as they contributed to the 
excitation of socially and emotionally acceptable 
responses. In other words, the child’s wholesome 
personality development would be the objective 
and all forms of school experiences and parental 
practices would be required to pass the acid test 
of compatability with the welfare of the child. 
Many mistakes (due to limitations of knowledge) 
would of course be made but we would not con- 
tinue to “ride” our prejudices and extol our be- 


liefs. Instead a practical body of functional 
psychological information would gradually accrue 
and in time we might hope to educate children 
intelligently. Bagley’s? expressed fear that peda- 
gogy is becoming “‘soft’’ and leading to social dis- 
integration need not come to pass on such a 
program for the simple reason that no procedures, 
soft or otherwise, deemed ineffective in education, 
would be knowingly practiced. 

It is to be hoped that as a nation we may rapidly 
become more sensitive to these considerations and 
lend ourselves enthusiastically to the task of in- 
telligent guidance of youth, foregoing naive al- 
legiance to speculative theories and consistently 
pinning our faith to whatever fundamental facts 
of human nature we can learn and apply in a 
reasonably concerted way. 


* Education, Crime, and Social Progress, pp. 104-106. 


The School and Society 


(Continued from page 75) 


which democracy recreates and perpetuates itself. 

c. faith in the essential soundness of the posi- 
tion that the school exists as the agency through 
which democracy refines its purposes and comes to 
a clear understanding of its essential ideals. 

7. The implementation of these faiths will 
change from time to time as we deal collectively 
with the problems of group life, but if we would 
avoid drift and unnecessary confusion we cannot 
shirk the responsibility, as a school, for attempting 
much implementation—both in terms of school 
practice and in terms of economic and political 
organization. 

8. Education at its best is an attempt to imple- 
ment these faiths in terms of educational objectives 
and procedures. 

9. Such statements as the social-economic goals 
of America is an attempt by the school to imple- 
ment these goals in terms of social and economic 
principles. 

10. Thus does the school attempt to meet the 
demand which society makes of it; namely, that the 
school help society to recreate itself. 

R. D. LinpDQuISsT. 


A mule cannot pull 
While he is kicking, 
And he cannot kick 
While he is pulling. 
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EAR ALFRED: 
I didn’t get to stop off at Christmas this year 
and visit you on my way to the meeting of the 


American Historical Association. We met at 
Washington, and I found it convenient to go on 
the B. and O., which doesn’t pass through your 
city. Perhaps I shall have better luck in the spring 
when I go to Cincinnati to the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association. In case I do not have 
enough time to stop as I go to Cincinnati, you 
should be able to make our town in the summer 
when you go to your annual camp meeting at Den- 
ver. (I believe that is where you educationists 
meet for your annual palaver this year. ) 

By the way, I just met another good joke on you 
educationists, so I clipped it out and am enclosing 
it. I thought you might be interested, since the ac- 
count seems typical of your naivete. 


We can’t vouch for the entire truth of this story, 
which came to us at secondhand. But it’s so perfect 
that if it isn’t true, it ought to be—and readers can 
write their own moral. It seems that a bright student 
took a postgraduate course in Education. The subject 
he chose for his thesis was how to ventilate a school- 
room. He studied and cogitated for several years; 
he wrote a book of several hundred pages, with tables 
and graphs and reports of exhaustive research; and 
finally he came to the conclusion that the best way to 
ventilate a schoolroom was, of all things, to open the 
windows. But that isn’t the heart of the story. The 
bright student became a bright Ph.D. and went out 
to make a career for himself in the educational world. 
Last fall he wrote a letter to the press of his university 
and suggested that it was time to publish a new edition 
of his monumental work. A group of manufacturers 
of heating and ventilating equipment had bought up 
the entire first edition and destroyed it. They thought 
it might hurt business. 


The college here has picked up in attendance 
this year and my classes are overloaded. It means 
more work, so I guess I will have to borrow the 
educationists’ dodge and devise a lot of objective 
examinations. The board of regents has over- 
looked the fact that our load is increasing, and so 
has made no recommendation to the legislature 
concerning a restoration of pay cuts. We will be 


Between Two Brothers 


By J. R. SHANNON 
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lucky if we are left any salaries at all for the next 
two years. The slouch-hatted legislators are still 
sore because none of us have had to go hungry and 
they will not be satisfied till they see us on the bread 
line. 
Your affectionate brother, 
Albert. 


Dear Albert: 

We were sorry you could not stop to see us on 
your way to Washington, and we hope you will 
find time to stop as you go to Cincinnati. You are 
correct in your information about the meeting of 
the National Education Association. We meet at 
Denver. We shall drive through and take a vaca- 
tion in the Rockies and then drive on to the coast 
and see Mary and Joe. We shall stop to pay our 
respects to you and yours near the end of June. 

I do not know the source of the clipping about 
research in schoolhouse ventilation, but I have 
known of the conclusions on the subject for ten 
years. The study was not made by an educationist 
as a thesis, however, but by a New York commis- 
sion on ventilation, as I recall. I had not learned 
about the manufacturers of patented ventilation 
systems buying up the copies of the report, and I 
doubt whether it is true, although some predatory 
groups are none too ethical for such action. In 
case the manufacturers bought the reports, they 
failed in their purpose, for I read the report in an 
engineering journal. 

The intended sarcasm in the clipping is common 
to the literature of all fields of organized knowl- 
edge. One of the travesties of education (small e) 
is that representatives of each field of organized 
knowledge claim as one of the values or objectives 
of their field the inculcation of tolerance and broad- 
mindedness, yet none of them practice this virtue 
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outside of their own fields of narrow specialization. 
The story of the man learning more and more 
about less and less until he knew everything about 
nothing and thereby became a philospher, and of 
the other man learning less and less about more 
and more until he knew nothing about everything 
and thereby became a sociologist, is a good example 
of the inconsistency. 

As well as I have been able to tell from my own 
analysis, there are three criteria which should be 
applied to research in any field in order to evaluate 
its merit. Since I have never put my ideas on this 
subject into words before, I shall make you the 
“audience”’ in my first effort. 

First is the merit of the research workers them- 
selves. In order to evaluate the research workers, 
I propose that we notice their native intelligence, 
their training, the seriousness of their purposes, 
and the diligence of their labor. I have no 


measurements of these qualities, but I suspect the 
workers in one field of research will average about 
the same as those of others. 

A second criterion should be the social signifi- 
cance (present or potential) of the products of 
the researches. Perhaps there is no individual 


broadly enough educated to measure the social sig- 
nificance of researches in all fields. We shall have 
to let public opinion decide which researches con- 
tribute most to the general welfare. I am of the 
opinion that the researches of all fields contain both 
wheat and tares, and as an ancient philosopher said, 
the harvest will tell which is which. According to 
my thinking, the discovery that window ventilation 
is best, is fully as significant to the greatest happi- 
ness of the greatest number of people in the long 
run as the influence of Dante on the style of Words- 
worth; the influence of boyhood life on two sides 
of the Ohio River on the later political philosophy 
of Abraham Lincoln; the influence of capitalism in 
foreign missions; the love affairs of Warren G. 
Harding; the secretions of snails; asexual repro- 
duction in lower plant life; the histology of an egg; 
or the intelligence of paramecia. 

Finally, attention should be given to the tech- 
niques of research. Since but few investigators 
conduct research in more fields than one, one group 
does not appreciate the techniques employed by 
another. The physicist charges that the education- 
ist sends questionnaires to several hundred children 
seeking their attitudes toward Santa Claus, tabu- 
lates the results, computes means and standard de- 


viations, and calls it a thesis. The educationist 
ridicules the physiological chemist by saying that 
all he does is feed one pen of white rats pasteur- 
ized milk and another pen raw milk, weigh the rats 
before putting them to bed each night, and call his 
juvenile play a thesis. The physiological chemist 
criticizes the historian by saying he reads old news- 
papers which at the time of their publication were 
regarded as propaganda but which fifty years later 
are called historical documents. On the basis of 
such ‘‘primary evidence,” says the chemist, the his- 
torian concludes that Mark Hanna was a benevo- 
lent humanitarian who lived a generation ahead 
of his time, and the university bestows on the his- 
torian the doctorate as a recognition of his contri- 
bution. The historian then hears of a study made 
by a physicist and concerning schoolhouses, and 
straightway calls the physicist an educationist. 

It is easy to misunderstand. It is easy to mis- 
represent. If the research workers of one field are 
as intelligent, as well educated, as conscientious 
and industrious as those of others, it is improbable 
that they will participate in or give their consent to 
the making of investigations of a type which repre- 
sentatives of other fields of knowledge charge them 
with. The mere reading of a historical document 
is easy, I'll admit, but knowing what documents to 
read, where to find them, how to evaluate them, 
how to interpret their contents, and how to report 
the conclusions, demand ripe scholarship. If the 
educationist conducts a questionnaire study, (and 
questionnaire studies are the lowest grade of edu- 
cational researches) the tabulation of replies is just 
clerical work, but to know what problem to study, 
how to prepare the questionnaire, which statistical 
tools to use in the treatment of returns, how to use 
the statistical tools, how to interpret the results, and 
how to prepare the report, demand equally mature 
scholarship. 

Is it not time that the pot cease to call the kettle 
black? Both are white. But since neither can see 
far beyond itself, other objects appear dark and 
confused. Research in any field is just applied 
common sense concentrated on a particular prob- 
lem. There is nothing occult about it. Science is 
simply the serious and painstaking pursuit of truth. 

Washington Irving describes the suitors of Ka- 
trina Van Tassel as ‘‘keeping a watchful and angry 
eye upon each other, but ready to fly out in the com- 
mon cause against any new competitor.” Profes- 


(Concluded on page 86) 











E is flogging a dead horse,” we Americans 
H exclaim on occasion. “Il enfonce une porte 
ouverte,” echo our French friends when they see 
someone “‘battering down an open door”’ with par- 
ticularly useless argument, especially an argument 
against a point that has been long abandoned. 

Some time ago the newspapers carried a five-inch 
story under the heading, Languages Don’t Develop 
Brain, by Science Service. Under date line at 
Madison, Wisconsin, the story read: 


Thousands of students who struggle to master for- 
eign languages and mathematics just for the “mental 
training,” as if these subjects were mental setting-up 
exercises, may be following a false academic ideal. 

Two educators and psychologists at the University 
of Wisconsin, Ruth Byrns and Professor V. A. C. Hen- 
mon, have checked up on the connection between col- 
lege achievement and the learning—or not learning— 
of foreign languages and mathematics. 

The facts and figures, reported for educators to pon- 
der, in the journal, School and Society, just issued, 
lead the investigators to conclude: 

“They (foreign languages and mathematics) have 
probably been valued out of proportion to their sig- 
nificance for success in college. Their prominence 
both in the high-school curriculum and in college en- 
trance requirements must be justified on some grounds 
other than mental training, for the facts seem to show 
that these subjects do not develop a student’s capacity 
for successful college work. 


Knowing V. A. C. Henmon for one of the best 
friends of language teaching among American psy- 
chologists, for one who has contributed extensive 
research and published widely varied materials on 
language teaching, it seems evident that the point 
of view prescribed here is that of the co-author, a 
gtaduate student who is here reporting his thesis, 
and that it is not necessarily the point of view of 
Mr. Henmon. The thesis is doubtless worth be- 
ing the quietus for the dead horse, but educators 
should know that the “mental discipline” horse 
has long been dead for language teachers. True, 
there may be remote corners where the good old 
days are still glorified, but in the main foreign lan- 
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guage teachers can lay claim to being as progres- 
sive a group as any now serving the schools. 

In the first place they know more about them- 
selves and their work. Close on the heels of the 
Classical Investigation of 1925 came the Modern 
Foreign Language Study of 1925-28, resulting in 
an 18-volume report of which Professor Henmon 
authored two. Foreign language teachers have 
antedated by some years in the study of valid objec- 
tives the social science teachers who are just now 
beginning to report. Consequently, if they claim 
that their objectives have become social-minded, 
they cannot be accused of climbing aboard the 
band-wagon in the present vogue of the social 
studies. 

A few years ago a group of prominent educators 
promulgated the following objectives for second- 
ary education: 

“To foster and encourage the development 
of an ever-expanding social outlook on life by 
means of an environment which provides constant 
opportunity for intelligent response to a widening 
area of vitally shared interests. 

“The social heritage in its various forms should 
be used as a means for the securing of deeper social 
insight and not as the source of ready-made solu- 
tions for social problems. 

“The discovery of personal intellectual and 
aesthetic interests and the development of these 
interests in the direction of scientifically organized 
knowledge and standards of judgment with refer- 
ence to truth and value. 

3. ‘““The exploration and development of wor- 
thy practical interests, aptitudes and needs, such as 
those pertaining to health and vocation, designed 
primarily to meet the practical problems of life.” 

Dismissing the practical objective as being valid 
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only to the few long-time specialists who reach a 
high degree of skill (mostly teachers), language 
teachers are now giving most attention to the social 
objective. Having always claimed it for an objec- 
tive as an intangible by-product, they are now find- 
ing means to make it valid intrinsically. For 
themselves they have set an objective emerging 
from the first general objective stated above: 

“Foreign language study should contribute to 
the rich interpretation of race experience, and to a 
broadening of the social outlook and an integra- 
tion of world interests through intelligent compre- 
hension of and respect for varying human customs 
in an environment extended beyond national 
bounds.” For the underprivileged—in mental 
equipment and in pressure of time—it may be ad- 
mitted that some of this may be done without 
studying foreign languages, but foreign language 
study is recognized as an enrichment socially and 
aesthetically to the social studies that cannot be 
gained in any other way if the program is not to re- 
main merely national or provincial. Knowing 
that the greatest ultimate return may come from 
personal contacts with the thoughts of the foreign 
mind, teachers are moving to achieve, even in a 
two-year high-school course in foreign-language 
study, an ability to read foreign books, journals, 
newspapers and to understand the radio and talk- 
ing picture far beyond the old days of mental gym- 
nastics with declensions and conjugations. 

Thinking school administrators, in these depres- 
sion days of retrenching against frills and fancies, 
have not let themselves be stampeded into remov- 
ing all aesthetics and enrichment from the school 
program. They know that “man does not live by 
bread alone.” Moreover, they are not teaching 
music to make Rachmaninoffs, and they do not ex- 
pect a Whistler, or even a cartoonist, from each art 
student. An old dough-boy is immediately drawn 
to another veteran; the E-flat cornetist of the vil- 
lage band feels himself a colleague of the vir- 
tuoso: ‘“‘they both speak the same language,” we 
say. We really mean that here exists some social 
integration. 

Educational philosophers like Dewey and Bode 
feel that it is not so much a question of subject 
matter as it is a training for ability to think that 
should guide our curriculum building. So lan- 
guage teachers are saying: 

“Foreign language study should contribute to a 


liberation of intelligence and to a promotion of the 
efficiency of thought by an increase in the store of 
meanings and an enrichment of concepts as con- 
veyed by language.” 

Since words are the medium of thinking—and 
thinking is just another way of /iving in the ab- 
stract—it seems obvious that he thinks best and 
quickest who has the most and richest meanings, 
It is also obvious that language enrichment goes 
beyond the limits of any vernacular. If to this 
enrichment of language could be added extensive 
practice in the technique of thinking in the very 
medium of thinking, the time would be considered 
well spent by every educator. Language teachers 
are now devising courses and procedures utilizing 
problem-solving approaches that make language 
study (in the words of Dewey) ‘‘a continuous con- 
nected activity from the doing of which learning 
results.” 

All of this should be news, and it does not “‘flog 
a dead horse.” Among a body of educators re- 
search must be forward-looking, and the leader- 
ship must be fair-minded and optimistic. 


Between Two Brothers 


(Continued from page 84) 

sors seem much the same way. Each new field of 
knowledge has to take its turn at being Ichabod. 
Education is now having its inning. The rivals 
for Katrina probably were more interested in win- 
ning her wealth than in winning her hand. In like 
manner, mercenary motives probably lie back of 
the rivalry between collegiate departments. Per- 
haps here, too, “the love of money is the root of 
all evil.” I wonder whether professors in many 
departments should not give themselves an un- 
biased psychoanalysis to see whether their acrimony 
toward other departments does not grow out of 
competition for student enrollments and prefer- 
ment in the institutional budgets. 

Of course, Albert, not all of this is aimed at you, 
but you come in for your share. On the other 
hand, I do not accept responsibility for all the ills 
of Education which you have been pointing to these 
many years and some of which I admit. 

Your affectionate brother, 
Alfred. 


Just between ourselves, next month is the time 
set to reorganize Phi Delta Kappa for the purpose 





Keeping Abreast of the Times 


Personal and Professional 


Don C. ALLEN, instructor in English at the State 
College of Washington, has been granted a fellowship 
by the American Council of Learned Societies. Doctor 
Allen will conduct a study on the scientific learning 
of the 16th and 17th centuries, visiting famous li- 
braries in England and America while performing his 
investigation. 

James E. ALLEN, president of Davis and Elkins 
College, has been named president of Marshall Col- 
lege. CHARLES E. ALBERT, dean at Davis and Elkins, 
has been named acting president. 


H. F. Aves, formerly director of research of 
the Texas state department of education, has recently 
been appointed “Senior Educationist,” division of 
state scnool administration, United States Office of 
Education. 


CHARLES L. ANSPACH of Michigan State Normal 
College, Ypsilanti, Mich., has been elected to the 
presidency of Ashland College, succeeding Epwin E. 
Jacoss, resigned. 


WILLIAM J. BoGAN, the superintendent of schools, 
Chicago, will be a candidate for the presidency of the 
Department of Superintendence next February, ac- 
cording to an announcement recently made by a group 
of school people in Chicago. 


HENRY Roe CLoup, superintendent of Haskell 
Institute, and a full-blood Winnebago-Indian from 
Nebraska, was awarded the annual Indian Achieve- 
ment medal at the American Indian Day observances 
in Chicago. Doctor Cloud has a long record of serv- 
ice in education and government fields, and has been 


an active worker in Indian affairs. He has been 


superintendent at Haskell since 1933. 


RoBerRT K. Devricks, formerly registrar and di- 
rector of student programs at Indiana State Teachers 
College, is now secretary of Ithaca College, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 


FRANK K. Foster, professor of secondary education 
at the University of North Dakota, has resigned to ac- 
cept an appointment as director of teacher training at 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pa. 


IRVING W. HALPERN, chief probation officer of the 
Court of General Sessions, New York, has been added 
to the faculty of New York University, to lecture on 
preventive justice and the application of modern de- 
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velopments in the social sciences to the administration 
of justice. 


ROBERT M. HUTCHINS, president of the University 
of Chicago, who has militantly carried the battle 
against its opponents into their camp, denied to 
alumni that political propaganda existed in classrooms, 
and said that instances such as that of a professor 
allegedly signing a communistic document would not 
occur again because of public opinion and inward pres- 
sure. Mr. Hutchins also said: 

“Social and political beliefs of professors are their 
own affair, and no one will be discharged from the 
university for any other reasons than incompetence 
or illegal acts.” 


GEORGE L. JACKSON of the school of education at 
the University of Michigan, has been granted a leave of 
absence for the current academic year. Mowat G. 
FRASER has been appointed lecturer in education for 
the year to offer the courses in history of education. 
WILLARD C. OLSON was advanced to a professorship 
last spring. He is on leave of absence this semester, 
and is in Europe. Francis D. Curtis has been ab- 
sent from his duties in the school of education because 
of injuries received in an automobile accident in Ari- 
zona in September. 


EpwWArRD C. JOHNSON, dean of agriculture at the 
State College of Washington, will speak on the special 
land-grant college radio program over the NBC chain 
from Washington, D. C., November 20. His sub- 
ject will be: “What Land-Grant College Work Has 
Done to Make Possible the Present Advance in Solving 
Agricultural Problems.” 


Jay C. Knope, formerly dean of men at the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico, has been appointed dean of 
the newly established General College, and dean of 
the lower division of the college of arts and sciences. 


RAYMOND Lowry, Toledo, Ohio, was re-elected 
president of the American Federation of Teachers at 
a recent convention held in Cleveland. 


WILLIAM H. Mu vey has been appointed assistant 
state supervisor of trade and industrial education in 
Illinois, succeeding J. E. Futts. Mr. Mulvey was 
formerly head of the department of industrial educa- 
tion in the LaSalle-Peru Township High School. 


JouHN A. PaGE has been appointed assistant pro- 
fessor in education at the University of North Dakota. 
For eight years he was a member of the state depart- 
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ment of public instruction, serving as high-school in- 
spector, and director of secondary education. 


C. I. Pontius, president of the Public Securities 
Corporation of Tulsa, Okla., has been elected presi- 
dent of the University of Tulsa, succeeding R. L. 
LAUGHEIM, who has been acting president since 
March, 1934, and who will continue as dean. 


FREDERICK D. PATTERSON was, on October 28, 
inaugurated president of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, 
Ala. Doctor Patterson is an agricultural expert. 


James K. PoL_ock of the University of Michigan 
political science department, has been named head of 
a seven-member commission to draft a civil service law 
for Michigan. 


GeorcE W. RIGHTMIRE, president of Ohio State 
University, completed his tenth year in that position 
on November 5. He is the first graduate of Ohio 
State to head the institution. 


ARNOLD ROMBERG, professor of physics at the 
University of Texas, has declared authentic the ancient 
secret salutation of Phi Beta Kappa, honorary academic 
society. In 1820, when secret orders were abolished, 
the records of the first chapter of Phi Beta Kappa were 
made public, but the salutation had been almost obliter- 
ated by ink smudges. Using a powerful camera, 
BeErT G. FARRAR, United States Treasury examiner of 
questioned documents, deciphered the greeting. 


JOHN A. SCHAEFFER is now president of Franklin 
and Marshall College in Pennsylvania, succeeding 
HENRY H. APPLE, now president emeritus. Another 
change in the headship of a Pennsylvania college was 
the appointment of the REv. VINCENT L. BuRNS to 
succeed the Rev. ANTHONY J. FLYNN as president of 
Immaculata College. 


CarRL E. SEASHORE, head of the department of 
psychology at the State University of Iowa for thirty 
years, recently received the honorary degree of Doctor 
of Science from Yale University. 


J. DUNCAN SPAETH, formerly of Princeton Uni- 
versity, has been named president of the new Univer- 
sity of Kansas City. 


HurForD E. STONE has been named assistant dean 
of men and assistant professor of economics at the 
University of California, Los Angeles. 


David VAN BUSKIRK, superintendent of schools at 
Hastings, Mich., was named president of the Michigan 
Education Association at a special assembly in Lansing. 


BEN H. VANDEN BELT has been named principal 
of Roosevelt High School, Ypsilanti, Mich., succeed- 
ing PAUL MISNER, who resigned to become superin- 
tendent of schools at Glencoe, III. 


JOHN H. WiGMorE, dean emeritus of the law school 
at Northwestern University, was presented the emblem 
of the Order of the Sacred Treasure of Japan by Am- 
bassador Hirosi Saito at a dinner of the Japan-America 
society of Chicago, November 1. The honor came 
to Dean Wigmore as a result of his long interest in 
Japanese history and law, and his work on codifying 
the ancient laws of Japan. 


ARTHUR D. WHITMAN, formerly editor of The 
Clearing House, is now dean of Nassau College of 
New York University. He was succeeded by Joun 
Carr DuFF, who is also the new principal of Edgmont 
School, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


Guy M. WILson, professor of education at Boston 
University, is conducting an experiment in the teaching 
of fractions, with 5,000 children in 30 New England 
towns and cities acting as subjects. Half of them will 
study fractions in the traditional manner; the other 
half will devote their time to halves, fourths, thirds, 
eighths, twelfths, and sixteenths. Doctor Wilson be- 
lieves that schools are teaching more arithmetic than 
is necessary. “The point to our study,” he says, “is 
to find which is better, to omit the useless or to teach 
it. . . . For the sake of the children, we should try 
to find the answer.” 


FLaup C. Wooton, formerly president of Chevy 
Chase Junior College, Washington, D. C., is now pro- 
fessor of education at Claremont Colleges, in Cali- 
fornia. He was succeeded at Chevy Chase by Philip 
M. Bail of Hibbing, Minn. 


WILLarD G. BLEYER, founder and director of the 
University of Wisconsin school of journalism, died 
unexpectedly October 31. He was chairman, since 
1923, of the National Council of Education for 
Journalism. 


WiLuiaM E. Geyer, 87 years old, last surviving 
member of the original faculty of the Stevens Institute 
of Technology, Hoboken, N. Y., and professor 
emeritus of physics, died October 9 at Boonton, N. J. 


WALTER HAIKEN, for 50 years prior to 1929 super- 
visor of music in Cincinnati, died October 31. He is 
said to have introduced the study of musical instru- 
ments to supplement voice culture. 


HENRY F. OsBorn, former president of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, died November 6 at 
the age of 78. Mr. Osborn, who has been called “‘the 
successor to Darwin and Huxley,” had been a member 
of the faculty at Princeton, occupied the Da Costa 
chair of biology at Columbia from 1891 to 1910, when 
he retired from active teaching, and was made senior 
geologist of the United States Geological Survey in 
1924. 
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Meetings and Conferences 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
will conduct its annual convention in Harrisburg, De- 
cember 26-28. A district meeting will be held De- 
cember 6 and 7 at Hanover. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENG- 
LISH will hold its annual meeting at Indianapolis, Ind., 
November 28-30. 


Tri-STATE COMMERCIAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
will convene at the Frick Training School, Pittsburgh, 
on November 22 and 23. 


THE AMERICAN MATHEMATICAL SOCIETY will meet 
for the 326th time at the University of Kentucky, 
November 29-30. Three sessions are planned, with a 
dinner Friday evening. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE will hold a winter meeting at St. 
Louis, Mo., December 30 to January 4. 


THE NATIONAL COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
will hold its fifteenth annual meeting jointly with the 
Middle States Association of History Teachers in New 
York City, November 29-30. 


THE NortTH EASTERN OHIO TEACHERS ASSOCIA- 


TION held one of the largest meetings of its kind in 
Cleveland, October 25, with approximately 17,000 
teachers attending. Current problems in education 
were discussed in general and sectional meetings. 


NATIONAL PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION’S speech-study group met at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, October 28, to listen to an address, ‘The Place 
of Speech in the Elementary School Program,” by C. T. 
Simon, director of speech re-education at North- 
western. 


ILLINOIS HIGH SCHOOL CONFERENCE will be held 
at Urbana, November 21-23. Among the high points 
of the meeting will be a consideration of educational 
and vocational guidance by superintendents and 
principals, as well as many sectional meetings and 
group conferences. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EDUCATIONAL 
BROADCASTERS met at the University of Iowa, Sep- 
tember 9-10. They considered equipment, syndicated 
service, cooperation of radio with the Office of Educa- 
tion, and various radio education projects. Thirty-one 
institutions are members of the association. 


CALIFORNIA ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
ASSOCIATION, Bay section, met November 2 in Oak- 
land. Willard E. Givens, executive secretary of the 
NEA was the principal speaker. A luncheon meeting 
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was also held, with Senator William Knowland speak- 
ing on “The Senator Looks at Education.” 


NEw ENGLAND HIsTorRY TEACHERS, in a meeting 
of their association at Boston University, November 9, 
discussed propaganda, past and present. Several 
hundred college and preparatory school teachers at- 
tended the sessions. Warren O. Ault, professor of 
history at Boston, is president of the club and in charge 
of arrangements. 


MissourI HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS ASSOCIATION 
met in Columbia early in October. The theme of the 
conference was ‘The Professionalization of the High 
School Principal." MissourI Music CLINICS pro- 
vided an interesting series of programs at Springfield, 
November 1 and 2. Clinics were held in band, or- 
chestra, and choral music. 


WYOMING EDUCATION ASSOCIATION met October 
10 at Casper, with more than 1,000 teachers in at- 
tendance. Tasks confronting schools and society were 
explained and commented on by W. H. Burton of the 
University of Southern California; R. W. Bardwell, 
superintendent of schools at Madison, Wis.; and 
A. G. Crane of the University of Wyoming. 


ANNUAL EDUCATION CONGRESS under the auspices 
of the Pennsylvania department of public instruction 
convened at Harrisburg, October 9 and 10. The 
theme, ‘Recent Educational Trends,” was presented 
in the four sessions of the congress. The entire range 
of educational efforts were considered in the light of 
present and future objectives. 


A ScHOOL HEALTH CONFERENCE was held No- 
vember 1 and 2 under auspices of the department of 
school health and physical education of the NEA at 
Philadelphia. Topics considered included school 
health procedures for educational and health ad- 
ministrators. The program was planned to meet the 
needs of superintendents and principals. 


A CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION, sponsored an- 
nually for ten years by Bucknell University, met Oc- 
tober 18-19. The main topic was the development of 
the curriculum. Group meetings for teacher-trainers, 
secondary-school people, parent-teacher groups, those 
interested in adult education, and others were held. 


New York STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION held 
several zone meetings during the past month. Meet: 
ings October 17-18 were held by the Eastern zone at 
Albany, and by the North Eastern zone at Plattsburg ; 
October 25, Central zone at Syracuse, and the South 
Eastern zone at White Plains; November 1-2, Central 
Western zone at Rochester, and the Western zone at 
Buffalo. 
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New York STATE SCHOOL BOARDS ASSOCIATION 
met at Syracuse from October 27 to 29, considering 
the matter of “Education and the Future of American 
Democracy.”” Subjects on the program included the 
relation of school support to state aid and tax limitation 
in cities, villages, and central school districts; insur- 
ance problems of city and village boards, and liability 
insurance. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS, 
student branch, held a meeting October 25-26 at 
Pennsylvania State College for students in electrical 
engineering in twenty colleges located in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Maryland, Delaware, and New Jersey. R. L. 
Sackett, head of the school of engineering at Penn 
State, and W. H. Harrison of the Bell Telephone com- 


pany, were speakers. 

TWELFTH ANNUAL EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE, 
held recently at the University of Kentucky, considered 
the field of adult education. Among the speakers were 
Floyd W. Reeves, personnel director for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority; Lewis R. Alderman of the 
Office of Education ; and Everett Dean Martin of New 
York City, a director of Cooper Union. 


THE AMERICAN VOCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, com- 
posed of eight branch groups, will hold its tenth an- 
nual convention in Chicago, December 4-7. A local 
committee and a state committee are arranging the 
plans for the event. Branches of the association are 
in the following fields: agriculture, commercial, guid- 
ance, home economics, industrial arts, part-time, re- 
habilitation, and trade and industry. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF VOCATIONAL AGRICUL- 
TURE STUDENTS was held in Kansas City, Mo., Octo- 
ber 19-26. Included in the convention were activities 
of the NATIONAL CONVENTION OF FUTURE FARMERS 
OF AMERICA. J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner of 
Education, presented the “star farmer’’ awards to out- 
standing members of the latter organization in forty- 
seven states, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 


COLLEGE PRESIDENTS of the Midwest met at Be- 
loit, Wis., on October 30. Among the speakers was 
Henry Wriston, president of Lawrence College, who, 
according to the press dispatch, scored “‘tricks’’ used 
by colleges to bolster enrollment. He rapped the 
policy of wholesale distribution of scholarships, which, 
he is reported to have said, acts as a boomerang. The 
general topic was “New Trends in Student Recruiting.” 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF GEOGRAPHY TEACHERS 
will meet for the twenty-second annual convention, 
December 27-28, at St. Louis. Problems of the field 
will be discussed under the following heads: the con- 
tent of geography for beginners, geography in the 
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senior high school, advertising geography, profession. 
alized subject matter in geography, and geography in 
world relationships. C. E. Cooper of Ohio University, 
is president of the group. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE SUPERVISORS will meet in St. 
Louis, Wednesday, February 26, as a new section of 
the Department of Superintendence, and under the 
auspices of the National Federation of Modern Lan- 
guage Teachers. The program will consist of a panel 
discussion on “The Place of Foreign Language Study 
in an Integrated Secondary School Program,” with 
Wilford Aiken, chairman of the commission on the 
relationship of secondary school and college, of the 
Progressive Education Association, as chairman. 


THE CENTRAL COUNCIL OF CHILDHOOD Epuca- 
TION and the CHICAGO ASSOCIATION FOR CHILD 
STUDY AND PARENT EDUCATION held their third an- 
nual educational conference in Chicago the week-end 
of November 9. Problems of the adolescent girl were 
discussed by Miss Elsie Smithies of the University 
High School; “What Parents Should Know About 
Their Children,” by Paul Witty, Northwestern Uni- 
versity ; and “Significant Living” by Alexander Meikle- 
john. The Central Council considered a program on 
“Creative Arts.” 


Foreign Notes 


Parents reopened the Waterfoot Church of England 
school at Rawtenstall, England, after 67 pupils had 
been transferred to a school a mile and a half away, 
following the closing of the Waterfoot school. Par- 
ents will conduct the school, and have hired four 
teachers, who are to be paid from a voluntary subscrip- 
tion fund. 


Dissolution of the German dueling organization, 
the Burschenschafte, composed of 36,000 students be- 
longing to 110 fraternities, was accomplished formally 
at Wartburg castle, near Eisenach, in October. Mem- 
bers will be absorbed into the Nazi organization, but 
will retain their gay caps and sashes, and the indi- 
vidual fraternities will retain their names, and become 
“comradeships.” 


VISITING SCHOOLS IN WEsT AFRICA. L. H. Putney. 
The Journal of Education 118: 389-391. September 
16, 1935. 

Although this article is neither scholarly nor 
scientific, it does present a picture of West African 
education. 

Education in Africa means “native education.” 
There are few schools for white children. Such edu- 
cation as there is had its beginnings with missionaries, 
and now there are education officers but “you cannot 
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escape the feeling that too much money and time are 
wasted on red-tape, which makes possible a lot of 
well-paid jobs for ‘favored ones back home.’ ” 

Missionary schools do the bulk of the educating, as 
there are few real government schools. The mis- 
sionaries lack funds, and the natives are said not to 

refer them, since their religious teachings are usually 
opposed to certain native customs. 

School buildings are better, usually, than any others 
in the village. They are made of mud and wattle, 
with thatched roofs or roofs of corrugated iron. 
Primitive benches and desks are used, although some 
pupils have desks made of wooden boxes in which 
kerosene was shipped. 

Teachers are natives, with white supervisors. The 
author fears the supervision is more in name than in 
fact. The curriculum follows continental traditions, 
and reciting is done in unison. Just what use the 
natives can have for Latin and philosophy is a little 
difficult to see. 

Liberia, the United States’ “poor relation,” has 
almost no education, says the author, and is the most 
backward in all West Africa. 

A promising influence in almost all the English 
colonies is said to be the American-trained ‘‘Jeanes’’ 
teachers. 


The College for Women, Geneva, Switzerland, 
formerly the Progressive College for Women, offers 
students of college rank a chance to study international 
affairs in the making. Forty girls will be accepted 
as residents of the school, which occupies a chateau 
built by Mme. de Stael. These students will have free- 
dom to use the facilities of international organizations 
and research bureaus located in Geneva. An intensive 
mastery of French is one of the first objectives of the 
school. 


Colleges and Universities 


KANSAS UNIVERSITY is sponsoring a series of radio 
talks on education. The first was given by Bert Nash, 
associate professor, on the subject, “Overloading the 
Child.” 


NORTHERN MONTANA COLLEGE, Havre, Mont., 
has added a two-year secretarial course, beginning this 
year. The course was authorized by the state board of 
education. 


GEORGE WILLIAMS COLLEGE, national vocational 
training center, in Chicago, announced a record regis- 
tration of 118 new students this fall. Total enroll- 
ment is twenty per cent above last year’s. 


MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE is to have a new women’s 
college. The new college will make possible complete 


segregation of men and women, a policy which was 
adopted thirty-five years ago, but not carried out until 
1931. 


DENVER UNIVERSITY announces the following ap- 
pointments: Joe Hare, to be assistant to the Director 
of the Denver University Library ; Horace E. Tureman, 
conductor of the Denver Civic Symphony, to teach 
harmony and other music courses. 


ALASKA JUNIOR COLLEGE is being planned in con- 
nection with the Sheldon Jackson School, Sitka, Alaska. 
This school is maintained by the Presbyterian church 
for Alaskan natives. Development has been extensive 
enough to warrant a program beyond that of the four- 
year high school. 


St. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY (Canton, N. Y.), 
strikes a new note in privileges of higher education. 
Early in October each female student was promised 
Sunday breakfast in bed. “It is,” Time quotes Dean 
Louise Jones as saying, ‘‘a little luxury that I think 
every woman is entitled to.” 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, Greeley, Colo., UNI- 
VERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, COLUMBIA UNI- 
VERSITY, and New York UNIvERsiTY have all added 
courses in photoplay appreciation and study courses, it 
is reported in School Life and a bulletin of the de- 
partment of secondard education of the NEA. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY’s college of arts and sciences 
will afford freshmen greater opportunity to take special 
examinations for advanced credit both at the opening 
and the closing of the first term. The object is to 
permit more rapid advancement and certain other ad- 
vantages to the more competent students. 


STEPHENS COLLEGE has taken the feminine use of 
the powderpuff more or less out of the “hit or miss” 
classification with a course in personal grooming, di- 
vided into two parts: personal care, and clothing 
ensemble. Faculty members will be called “‘stylists,” 
“beauticians,”” and “hygienists.” 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY announces an appointment 
to another dual instructorship, Roy Price being named 
as dual instructor in social sciences and education in 
both the school of citizenship and the school of edu- 
cation. His primary responsibility is in the prepara- 
tion of teachers of the social studies. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE, Columbia University, co- 
operating with the New York Institute for the Educa- 
tion of the Blind, announces a course in the training of 
teachers for the blind and visually handicapped. One 
year of study will be offered, divided between the col- 
lege and the institute, at both undergraduate and 
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graduate levels. The baccalaureate degree is required 
for admission. 


THE Unirep States NAvAL ACADEMY celebrated 
its ninetieth anniversary on October 10 with a gala day 
of parades, speeches, and a football game. The in- 
stitution has grown from a few acres surrounding Fort 
Severn and fifty midshipmen to a reservation worth 
$28,000,000 and 2,022 midshipmen. Graduates num- 
ber 12,106. 


St. Mary’s COLLEGE, South Bend, Ind., in a widely 
reported news dispatch, announced, through Sister M. 
Mdeleva, C. S. C., president, its withdrawal from as- 
sociate membership in the American Association of 
University Women as a protest against advocacy of 
“legalizing and dispensing information by physicians 
on contraception.” 

WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE is making an effort 
to save historical records of the state, now in the hands 
of the individuals. Many valuable papers bearing on 
Northwest history already have been donated to the 
college and will be preserved in the college library. 
Herman J. Deutsch, associate professor of history, is 
responsible for the activity. 


BRIGHAM YOUNG UNIVERSITY'S new Brimhall 
building was dedicated by Heber J. Grant, president 
of the Latter Day Saints church, at the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the founding of the institution. The build- 
ing was named for the late Dr. George H. Brimhall, 
president of the university from 1903 to 1921. It will 
be devoted to the study of life sciences. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN will inaugurate a 
six-day “School in the Management of Cooperatives” 
next March 16-21. The school will give attention to 
the philosophy, principles, practices, as well as operat- 
ing problems and technique with which cooperative 
management must concern itself. Managers and 
directors of cooperative associations are being invited 
to aid in the development of the school. 


ADMISSION TO COLLEGE may be based safely on the 
results of a vocabulary test, thinks Everett W. Lord, 
head of the Boston University college of business ad- 
ministration, according to a recent news dispatch. In 
comparing results of freshman orientation quizzes with 
later college records, Mr. Lord is reported to have 
found the results of vocabulary tests included as 
“almost an exact indication of the students’ future 
work and their capabilities.” 


WayNE UNIversiTy, Detroit, has resumed its 
School of the Air, beginning broadcasts in October. 
Topics of everyday interest are heard from Station 
WXYZ, and entertainments offered by the department 
of speech are heard from WMBC. 


Wayne also announced the creation of the William 
B. Stout Award for 1936, a one year’s free tuition in 
the department of aeronautical engineering. It is open 
to students of Wayne county, Michigan. 


Iowa STATE COLLEGE women who are students in 
the department of physical education are adopting a 
new method of preparing themselves to teach accord- 
ing to the Iowa plan for physical education in ele. 
mentary schools. They are going to learn the games 
and activities by actually playing leap frog, farmer in 
the dell, and the others. Activities include singing 
games, folk games, ground stunts, rope stunts, ap- 
paratus stunts, and individual and team games. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY'S president, P. M. Neff, on 
the occasion of the dismissal from university employ- 
ment of three women students who smoked while on 
duty, said: ““No boy or girl will be permitted to smoke 
on Baylor’s time.” He admitted the right of students 
to smoke, but not while working for the university, 
which he said also had some rights in the matter. On 
October 14, a further announcement was made by 
Mr. Neff that three other women students were ex- 
pelled “for the good of the university.” 


LAKE ForEST COLLEGE announces an international 
literary contest carrying a prize of $15,000 in cash 
to be awarded the best manuscript on the connection 
of the social, physical, and biological sciences with 
the Christian religion, according to Herbert McComb 
Moore, president. The prize will be awarded under 
the Bross Foundation on January 1, 1940. Entries are 
open to scientific men, Christian philosophers, and 
historians of all nations, and will be received until 
September 1, 1939. Manuscripts must contain at 
least 50,000 words. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, at the request of 
the division of special education of the state depatt- 
ment of Kentucky, recently approved the raising of 
credits in four courses in the college of education. The 
purpose was to assist the state department in its pro- 
gram of adult and pre-school education. 

The university sponsored a rural-school tournament 
on November 1-2. Achievement tests were arranged 
by C. C. Ross, head of the department of educational 
psychology. Declamation, music, and other contests 
were also held. 


UNIVERSITY OF IOWA sponsored its twenty-second 
annual conference on administration and supervision, 
October 3-4, at lowa City. Among the problems con- 
sidered were “Problems of Operating Public Schools 
on Limited Funds,” by Homer W. Anderson, supet- 
intendent of schools, Omaha; “Youth and Tomorrow’s 
Problems,” by L. D. Coffman, president, University of 
Minnesota; ‘The Central Problem of Education,” by 
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F.B. Knight ; “Conflicting Ideas in Adult Education,” 
by C. L. Robbins; and “Federal Government in Edu- 
cation,” by J. W. Studebaker, commissioner of 
education. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS has in its “Garcia col- 
lection,” in possession of the Garcia library of the uni- 
versity, many graphic accounts of Mayans, Aztecs, and 
Incas who once inhabited the Central American and 
northern South American regions. Of these, some 
date back to the pre-Columbian era, and contain no 
phonetic writing at all. Others, contemporary to the 
Spanish conquest, show marked influences of Spanish 
culture. A third type, known as post-Columbian, is 
usually of sheepskin, and written almost entirely in 
Spanish. Carlos Casteneda is librarian of the Garcia 
collection. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY is sponsoring two 
“different” courses this fall. The Auditorium theater 
in Chicago is the classroom for a series of “‘theater- 
classroom” programs in music, the artists being among 
the finest available. Ten evenings will be devoted 
to the history and enjoyment of music, with Felix 
Borowski giving interpretative lectures at each con- 
cert. According to S. N. Stevens of the university 
college, 1,500 have registered. 

The other course is one for traffic police, in which 


problems of accident investigation, traffic arrests and 
court work, and training of traffic officers will be 
considered. 


PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE OF CHRISTIAN EDUCA- 
TION, Chicago, celebrated Founders’ Week, beginning 
October 16. The college was organized in 1908 as 
an undergraduate school, and rechartered in 1928 as a 
graduate school. It is the only college sustained by 
the Presbyterian church, according to the Rev. Dr. 
R. L. Sawyier, president. A new eight-story building, 
to cost $500,000, is proposed for erection on the 
present site of the college. The college trains as- 
sistants in Sunday-school work and leaders in related 
church welfare and social work. It works coopera- 
tively with the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, the 
social service division of the University of Chicago, 
and the American Conservatory of Music. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA will cele- 
brate the 25th anniversary of the inauguration of 
graduate studies on its campus with a conference, No- 
vember 21-23, under the chairmanship of Rockwell D. 
Hunt, director of the graduate school. “Social Appli- 
cation of Academic Scholarship” will be the theme 
of the meetings. Group conferences will be held in 
most of the important graduate fields. 

What the press has styled a “southpaw mill” has 
been established at Southern California in an endeavor 


to cure stutterers. The cure consists of determining 
which hand the stutterer should favor, and then ap- 
plying clinical measures to build up the proper handed- 
ness.. Eugene Hahn, professor of speech, is the clinic 
director. 


KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, through its 
bureau of educational measurements, will conduct the 
twenty-third “Every Pupil Scholarship Test’’ on Jan- 
uary 8, 1936, according to H. E. Schrammel, director. 
Last year forty per cent of the 312,671 tests sent to 935 
schools in many states were returned. The bureau has 
also announced receiving many foreign orders for in- 
telligence tests and the Barrett-Ryan English tests. 
The college also announces several changes in courses 
offered. Among those added are: scientific German, 
blackboard drawing, a graduate course in bibliography 
of European and American history, chemical calcula- 
tions, voice science, and others. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN'S authority to ex- 
clude three former students on grounds of permitting 
alleged “‘red”’ activity to interfere with their studies 
may reach Federal courts. William Fisch, Newark, 
N. J., Dan Cohen, Trenton, N. J., Joseph Feldman, 
New York City, were all denied readmission by Presi- 
den Ruthven, and their suit challenges his authority. 

Archeologists are at a loss to know whether they 
have found a pair of stockaded Indian forts or an 
ancient “college,” where medicine men received train- 
ing in their medico-magical profession, on a farm near 
Imlay City, Mich. W. D. Hinsdale of the University 
museum, and Emerson F. Grennman, his assistant, 
have not ascertained definitely the purpose of the find. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLoripa has taken a significant step 
in plans perfected for-reorganization of its lower di- 
vision in terms of a “general college.” Purposes of 
the new organization will be to give an opportunity for 
general education and to provide guidance for all 
students; to broaden the base of education for those 
preparing for advanced study in the colleges and pro- 
fessional schools of the upper division; to satisfy the 
needs of those who have only a limited time to give 
to college training ; and to provide for constant adjust- 
ments required in higher education incident to the 
changing conditions of modern life. The usual tech- 
nical entrance requirements will be removed, and only 
those rejected who definitely indicate that they are 
unprepared to profit by the program offered. 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY, Philadelphia, has established 
an undergraduate department of public affairs, em- 
bodying an extensive program of training and research 
modeled after the Oxford University plan of preparing 
youth for leadership in governmental affairs. Instruc- 
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tion includes courses in city charters, public finance, 
problems of recreation, budgets, and public health 
measures. 

Temple University has also established a fine arts 
college, following official acceptance of a gift of the 
$1,000,000 estate of Mr. and Mrs. George F. Tyler, 
whose property will house the new college. Its of- 
ficial title will be ‘The Stella Elkins Tyler Fine Arts 
College,” and is an outgrowth of a group of students 
who have been working under Boris Blai, sculptor and 
member of the university faculty. It will attempt to 
“produce a real American art in a unique and progres- 
sive way.” 

An extension division to give expert instruction to 
those who feel the need of some creative expression has 
been instituted at Temple. The “hobby” courses are 
open to the general public, and include those in art 
photography, the modern dance, sculpture and model- 
ing, leather modeling, oil painting, and others. 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION an- 
nounces the establishment of a Financial Advisory 
Service. The purposes of the Service are to offer ad- 
vice and assistance to educational institutions, systems, 
controlling bodies and agencies in regard to their finan- 
cial problems, and to study these problems with a view 
to developing policies and standards of practice. 

Some of the specific problems with which the 
Service will deal are (1) financial report forms, in- 
cluding those of junior colleges; (2) forms of finan- 
cial reports used by governmental and other controlling 
bodies and centralized educational agencies; (3) ac- 
counting procedures and systems, especially their 
adaptation and modification to produce the types of 
reports recommended by the National Committee on 
Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion; (4) budget making and accounting for budgetary 
control; (5) trends in the distribution of expendi- 
tures of colleges and universities among the various 
functions performed, and of income among the various 
sources; (6) the unit cost of instruction; (7) costs 
of education in relation to national income and to the 
costs of other functions of government; (8) the ad- 
ministration of endowment and student loan funds. 

Although the Financial Advisory Service has been 
established under the auspices of the American Council 
on Education, its facilities and services are available 
to all colleges and universities as well as to all edu- 
cational groups and agencies throughout the country. 

The Service is to be carried on under the general 
supervision of Dr. Lloyd Morey, Comptroller of the 
University of Illinois and formerly Chairman of the 
National Committee on Standard Reports for Institu- 
tions of Higher Education, as Chief Consultant. Ad- 
visory groups from among the financial officers of col- 


leges and universities will be set up from time to time 
to consider specific subjects. Mr. George E. Van 
Dyke, formerly Technical Secretary of the National 
Committee, has been named technical associate jn 
charge of the Washington office which is located at 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Mr. Van Dyke. 


Public Schools 


CORRECTION: Basing its information on a news 
dispatch, THE PHt DELTA KAPPAN last month er- 
roneously stated that the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers had adopted a resolution condemning 
schoolboy traffic patrols. Such a statement is contrary 
to fact, and THE PH1t DELTA KaAPPAN hastens to make 
the correction. The patrols to which the Congress 
objects are those which presume to substitute boys for 
police officers in the actual direction of motor traffic. 


“Why I Am Being Given an Education” is the sub- 
ject announced for the annual essay competition in 
New York being sponsored by the state Chamber of 
Commerce. 


Elementary school teachers in Oregon will need 
three years of normal school training in 1941. The 
present requirement of two years’ training beyond the 
high school will be gradually increased between 1937 
and 1941. 


A revised curriculum which features prominently 
a vocational background is planned for the Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., high school. A new high-school build- 
ing is planned for the city. Daniel J. Kelly is 
superintendent. 


Schools of Montana were among the sufferers in 
the recent earthquake disasters that harassed that state. 
Among the property damaged in Helena was the new 
$500,000 high school built and completed this sum- 
mer with PWA funds. 


Supervised study, with a period of fifty-five instead 
of forty-five minutes, has been begun in Clinton, 
Iowa, following the proposal of W. J. Yourd, high- 


school principal. The number of periods has been 
cut from eight to six a day. 


As an aid to the teacher, Albert Earley, superin- 
tendent of Georgetown, Del., schools, suggests that 
yellow chalk be used in rooms where there is poor 
visibility on dark days. He does not recommend the 
general use of yellow chalk because it is less clean to 
handle than white. 


The Chicago Board of Education has decreed that 
the national anthem shall be sung and the pledge of 
allegiance and salute to the flag be given by pupils at 
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the beginning of each school day. The flag will be 
displayed on every school building or school ground 
and in every classroom. 

Milwaukee teachers can no longer keep their ages a 
secret, whether they want to or not. The board of 
education has acted to cut a teacher’s salary to $2,400 
a year when he reaches the age of 70 if he refuses to 
retire. Information is now being requested concerning 
birth dates. At a later meeting of the board, the 
rescinding of this rule was refused. 


An experimental workers’ education program, with 
“classes” as an integral part of the regular weekly 
meetings is being attempted by the Baltimore Federa- 
tion of Labor, according to the October Survey- 
Graphic. Three subjects are being offered: labor his- 
tory, current events, and public speaking. Trade 
unionists and a professor of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity are conducting the classes. 


Twelve-story high schools are planned to relieve 
congestion in New York City. They are part of a 
$17,000,000 building program which, it is expected, 
will be financed by a serial bond issue. The unusual 
height is imposed by the limited ground-space avail- 
able. Three new high schools, all PWA projects, 
have been opened, and take care of about 8,500 pupils, 
according to High School. 


The Wisconsin state legislature, after the longest 
session in its history, restored the public school fund 
income to meet requirements ; transportation aids were 
boosted ; aids for vocational agriculture and vocational 
scholarships were re-enacted. The state minimum 
salary law is back at $75 a month, and the minimum 
for county supervising teachers was raised to $1,200. 


Utica, N. Y., schools are operating under a reorgan- 
ized curriculum. The high school has been placed on 
a six-year basis. The school day will consist of eight 
45-minute periods. Four subjects will be the rule, and 
two weekly periods of physical education are required 
of all pupils. 

Mendon, Mass., has also placed its high school on a 
six-year basis, with several new courses added. 


Financial aid to schools up to the amount of $10,- 
000,000 may be obtained from the RFC under the 
Robinson-Terry Act, with a maximum interest rate of 
four per cent. School loans will be handled by the 
Levee, Drainage and Irrigation division of the RFC. 
We think we see the tongue-in-cheek expression as 
High School comments: ‘These people know all about 
problems of units like school districts.” Or maybe 
it was a Bronx cheer! 


Higher school expenditures in Denver for next year 
have been tentatively agreed upon by the board of 


education, according to the Denver Post, the increase 
amounting to $709,540, of which $650,000, approxi- 
mately, represents salary and pension increases over last 
year. Expenditures for “auxiliary agencies” was the 
only item cut, being about $10,000 less. This item 
includes such things as transportation, athletics, and 
military training. 

Wisconsin schools will be the first schools to teach 
cooperative marketing and consumers’ cooperation as 
prescribed courses, it is said. The last legislature made 
such courses compulsory from the common schools 
up to and through the state university. Knowledge of 
cooperative principles will be necessary for teachers 
of economics, social studies, and agriculture in order to 
obtain certification. The law became effective Sep- 
tember, 1935. 


Kindergartens, health service, and salary increments 
have been restored in Kansas City, Kans. The junior- 
college matriculation fee was reduced from $70 to $50 
a year, and teachers were given increases of ten per cent 
for the year. 

At Lawrence, Kans., a system of bonuses for 
teachers who were anxious and willing to attend sum- 
mer schools was inaugurated. More than half the 
teachers took courses calling for from four to nine 
hours of college work. 


The second monthly distribution of funds for dis- 
tressed schools of South Dakota has been announced 
by J. F. Hines, state superintendent. Schools in 177 
districts in twenty-five counties received a total of 
$20,610 for October. Six hundred eighty-seven 
teachers received aid, as compared to 702, the greatest 
number last year. Mr. Hines stated that this number 
will be materially increased this year because high- 
school teachers may be paid. 


Child accounting and statistics have been developed 
to a point of high proficiency in Cleveland schools by 
L. C. Bain and his staff. Among the studies are age- 
grade statistics, teacher-load data, salary analyses on 
the subject-taught basis, enrollment trends, and many 
others. Many of these have been prepared on a com- 
parative basis, making possible the study of the various 
problems over a period of years. 


Estimates of the Office of Education indicate some 
6,000,000 pupils in high school this year, a high 
point in enrollment. Other figures show 1,160,000 
college students, including those federally-aided; 2,- 
750,000 in private elementary and high schools; and 
330,000 other children in special schools for the handi- 
capped, Indian schools, private commercial schools, 
and nurses’ training. A more disturbing comment of 
the Office of Education says that about one-eighth of 
the children in the United States are in districts without 
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sufficient funds to operate schools for the customary 
school term. 


Voters of Cleveland favored a 4-mill special tax levy 
for school purposes by more than a two-to-one vote on 
November 5. According to data assembled by those 
who worked for the levy, approximately one-third of 
Cleveland’s current revenue will be realized from this 
source. A five-tenths mill levy for building fund 


purposes apparently was defeated, as returns from 820 
of 830 precincts showed its majority to be about sixty 
per cent of the votes cast, whereas the Ohio law re- 
quires a sixty-five per cent majority. 


A new wrinkle in administration is believed to have 
been introduced this year in the exchanging of prin- 
cipalships by George Hetzel of Marshall Junior High 
School, Sacramento, Calif., and E. Scott Holbeck of 
Passaic, N. J. The object is to bring to the two schools 
new points of view, and to the principals, new environ- 
ment, new problems, and new conditions of work. So 
far as is known, previous exchanges of principalships 
have always been within state boundaries. 


A shortage of trained teachers for “progressive” 
schools is reported in a recent issue of The Journal of 
Education. “Progressive schools practically rule out 
normal school graduates as teachers because they have 
had too much training and not enough education,” 
Miss Elizabeth Irwin, director of The Little Red School 
House, a ‘‘progressive” school in New York City, is 
quoted as saying. ‘“This clears the field of ninety per 
cent of the candidates who are crowding it,” she 
concludes. 


The Sherill committee, which is studying govern- 
ment costs in Ohio, says of some phases of the school 
program that there is “undue lack of proficiency in 
ordinary branches of learning on the part of a large 
number of students discharged with high-school 
diplomas.” The committee report warns against sub- 
stituting entertainment for educational fundamentals, 
and calls the Radio School of the Air and certain visual 
education programs “intrusive innovations of specu- 
lative value and high cost.” 


Summary discharge of teachers in Pennsylvania 
who refuse to take an oath of allegiance to the Ameri- 
can flag, or who fail to require pupils to do so, is per- 
missible according to a ruling of Attorney General 
C. J. Margiotti, “whether such refusal be based on 
conscientious or religious scruples, or upon any other 
reason.” The ruling also said that students refusing 
' to pledge allegiance to country and flag should be con- 
sidered insubordinate and the act “treated as any other 
refusal to obey the laws and regulations of our 
schools.” 
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A considerable shortage of schoolhousing was in. 
dicated in a survey of school-building adequacy in 
California, conducted by C. M. Hirst, assistant chief 
of the division of schoolhouse planning in the state 
department of education. Criteria of the investigation 
were: adaptability to instruction, healthfulness, facili. 
ties for recreation, and adequacy for social and com- 
munity uses. The survey indicated that $25,500,000 
or more will be needed to bring the actual school. 
housing up to a reasonable standard of completeness 
and adequacy. 


Refusal to salute the American flag because of te- 
ligious scruples cost Carleton B. Nichols, Jr., eight. 
year-old pupil of the Lynn, Mass., schools, expulsion 
at the hands of the school committee. His father has 
filed suit to compel Mayor J. F. Manning and “each 
and every misguided member” of the committee to 
reinstate him. . . . The Saugus, Mass., school board 
expelled seven pupils who would not pledge allegiance 
to the flag. In both instances, protestants are members 
of the Jehovah’s Witnesses, a religious sect. They 
contend that the flag is an emblem of man, and not 
of God, and therefore should not be saluted. 


A salary of $64,500 a year can be made by a New 
York City school janitor, according to Time (October 
21), ‘depending on his own acumen and parsimony 
. . « he is allotted a lump sum with which he hires 
assistants and buys supplies, pocketing what is left.” 
Even Mayor LaGuardia has found out how important 
a personage the school janitor is—on one occasion, 
when the Mayor wanted to sponsor free concerts, jan- 
itors demanded $15 for their services; and another 
time, when he wanted a voting booth moved into a 
school, he was refused because the time was after 
hours. Said the Mayor, when a representative of the 
United Parent-Teacher Association protested because 
of lack of towels and soap in washrooms: “Any time 
the board of education has the courage to cut out 
its rotten, dishonest custodian system, we'll be able to 
give the children what they need. Go to any principal 
and point out uncleanliness in a school and he'll say: 
‘My God, I can’t help it. I have no power over the 
janitors.’ I never saw such a gang running anything.” 


The American Legion, convening in St. Louis this 
fall, made the following resolutions which are of 
interest to Education: 

“That the federal government be encouraged to 
make such financial contribution to the states that 
adequate educational advantages be afforded to all the 
children.” 

“That the American Legion cooperate with such 
agencies and organizations as the PTA and the NEA, 
etc., in formulating policies of mutual interest and 
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also by furnishing speakers to present the Legion point 
of view at meetings or conventions.” 

“That the schools and colleges of the United States 
be encouraged to improve both their curricula and 
methods of teaching to the end that such studies 
[American history, civics, political science, and so 
forth} be made more effective in developing better 
citizens.” 

“That school officials be encouraged to be more 
careful of the organizations to whom school buildings 
are loaned.” 

The last resolution referred to a “whereas” in which 
it was stated that the Legion “feels that the public 
schools should not be used for the propagation of 
subversive doctrines.” 


Revamping of the present school plant of Wellesley, 
Mass., was cited as the greatest need for its school sys- 
tem in a school survey recently completed by the staff 
of the school of education of the University of Pitts- 
burgh, Charles E. Prall, survey director, announced. 
Renovation and remodeling of certain existing build- 
ings, the building of new schools located to serve the 
community more effectively, the redistricting of the 
pupil-population, and the immediate building of a new 
junior-senior high school are all contemplated in the 
recommendation. 

Each of the eight chapters, beginning with an 
analysis of the existing school plant, and going 
through from a proposed building program to an 
analysis of operating costs, is filled with data which is 
presented in readable and attractive style, it is said. 

Four thousand copies of the survey were distributed 
to Wellesley residents to obtain their reactions to the 
proposals. 

Dean Prall was assisted in the actual work and in the 
preparation of the report by A. M. Goldberger, G. A. 
Hoakam, R. V. Young, P. W. Hutson, C. A. Buckner, 
C.D. Morneweck, W. A. Yeager, and S. H. Jones. 


Anent teachers’ salaries: Milwaukee has restored 
those of teachers and other school employees to pre- 
depression levels. Oklahoma City has made increases 
of eight, ten, and twelve per cent in pay restorations 
instead of the scheduled twelve per cent, with those in 
the small-salary groups receiving the larger increases. 
Racine, Wis., has revised its salary schedules and has 
teinstated the policy of a graduated yearly age increase. 
Mt. Clemens, Mich., has voted substantial increases 
to members of the teaching staff. Concordia, Kans., 
has given ten per cent increases for the present year. 
Salina, Kans., has voted a ten per cent restoration. 
Pottstown, Pa., teachers and other employees have 
had a ten per cent reduction of two years ago restored. 
Durham, N. C., city teachers will receive a supplement 


of fifteen per cent or more above the state schedule in 
addition to a twenty per cent increase from the state. 
Salaries for the ninth month will be paid out of local 
funds. Chattanooga, Tenn., announces an increased 
teachers’ payroll amounting to $187,000, with a sim- 
ilar increase next year. Nashville, Tenn., strikes the 


contrasting note with a further cut this year of ten 
per cent, affecting all but janitors and employees earn- 
ing $50 a month or less. This slash was made neces- 
sary by a reduction in property valuation and a twenty 
per cent cut in elementary-school apportionment. 


In the Lay Magazines 


The ‘Vineland Social Maturity Scale,” a new kind 
of psychological test, according to The Literary Digest, 
was announced during the latter part of October by 
Edgar A. Doll, director of research at The Training 
School, an institution specializing in subnormal 
children, and located at Vineland, N. J. 

It measures, not intelligence or any other single 
factor, but the practical ability of the person as a 
whole, called by Doctor Doll “social maturity.” The 
scale is graded from the acts of infancy to those of the 
“high adult.” For example: 

Fifth year (four years old): the child washes his 
hands unaided, buttons coat or dress, goes about 
neighborhood unattended, washes face unassisted, and 
prints simple words. 

Eighteenth to twentieth year (low adult): looks 
after own health, has a job or continues schooling, has 
complete control of own money, social movements self- 
directed, contributes to support of others. 

Over thirty (high adult) : purchases for others, con- 
sidered asset to community, performs expert or pro- 
fessional work, directs‘or manages work of others, and 
advances general welfare. 

The new scale was announced before the National 
Conference of Juvenile Agencies, meeting in Atlanta, 
Ga. 


SAVING AND SPENDING. Stuart W. Chase. Survey- 
Graphic 24: November, 1935. 

In a review that is much more than a review, Mr. 
Chase considers and gives his own interpretation to the 
new Brookings Institution volume, Income and Eco- 
nomic Progress, by Harold G. Moulton. Mr. Chase 
agrees fully with the conclusions of the book, but not 
the implications. He quotes the following from the 
book: 

“Our diagnosis of the economic system has revealed 
that the way in which the income resulting from the 
nation’s productive activities is divided among the 
various groups which comprise society, lies at the root 
of our difficulties. Inadequate buying power among 
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the masses of the people appears to be fundamentally 
responsible for the persistent failure to call forth our 
productive powers. . . . Our problem is to determine 
whether the flow of the income stream . . . can be so 
modified as to expand progressively the effective de- 
mand for goods.” 

Thinks Mr. Chase: if this is so, ““we have no need 
for capital and capitalists on the scale in which they 
now cumber the ground... . If the government 
wants to soak the rich to the full extent of their un- 
productive savings, nothing but good can come of it, 
providing the taxes so collected are transformed into 
active purchasing power.” 

Mr. Chase believes that, since savings so far exceed 
possibilities of profitable investment, they are hoarded 
or kept in bank balances which banks have not put to 
use. The extent of the savings is the result of the 
operation of compound interest, the effect of which is 
now “catching up” with us. In addition, technological 
progress cuts down need for investment, since each 
dollar invested now goes into machinery that pro- 
duces, dollar for dollar, more goods than previous in- 
vestments did. 

What to do about it? The Brookings volume says 
taxes are not yet an important distributive agent; 
raising wages generally has many inherent difficulties. 
It recommends price reductions, and attacks centraliza- 
tion and price-stabilization efforts. As Mr. Chase 
points out, this throws business right back into the 
old laissez-faire policy. 

Mr. Chase says that ‘‘natural’”’ as well as currency 
inflation is not the answer. He would modify the 
income stream ‘so that enough of it will be spent and 
not too much. of it saved.” Such a program is in 
Operation in various parts of the world through pro- 
gressive income taxes in the higher brackets, inherit- 
ance taxes on large fortunes, conversion of debts at 
lower interest rates, public control of banking and 
credit, public control of new investment, establish- 
ment of minimum wage levels (the NRA ideal), and 
the financing of public works by non-interest-bearing 
public credit. 

The article, and the book, too, are well worth the 
reading of the educator, since the implications for 
education through possible exploitation of new reve- 
nue sources, or the expansion of known ones, seems at 
once suggested. Mr. Chase’s review also goes into 
certain economic theories which have not been touched 
upon in this abstract, notably that of the relation of 
savings to income and investment. 


MEASUREMENT AND PREDICTION OF LEADERSHIP. 
David P. Page. The American Journal of Sociology 
41: 31-43; July, 1935. 

Rankings of a selected group of cadets at the United 


States Military Academy at West Point in “leadership” 
as determined by annual ratings of the senior class and 
the commissioned officer with each cadet company bear 
closer relationship to “bearing and appearance” than 
to any other subject considered. “Tactics” and “‘ath. 
letics’”” were next in order in relation to leadership, 
Other classifications considered were “‘activities” and 
“academic standing.” 

Leaders who have achieved military and civil dis. 
tinction appear to be fairly representative of the whole 
classes, based on standing at graduation. That is, 
almost as many in the lower tenths of the classes were 
found to have achieved distinction as in the upper 
tenths. 

A study of the tables included shows that the 115 
leaders in the class of 1934 ranked in the upper tenth 
of their class in most of the 28 items mentioned, the 
exceptions being in history, conduct during the third 
year, conduct during the fourth year, and activities. 

Leadership ratings compared with the other prin- 
cipal classifications, showed the following correlations: 


r P.E. 
With bearing and appearance ...... 617 .039 
., 5 errr rrr 316 056 
WE ED oc ecccesevcensuses .274 .058 
With final standing .............. .228 
PE vicinvveweaccanrnes -108 
With activities 

“Bearing and appearance” refers to carriage and 
physique, not to features. Handsomeness is given no 
premium in the army. The extraordinary insistence 
on neatness and soldierly appearance found at West 
Point is such that early training and natural aptitudes 
assist but little, if any, in final ratings of the cadets 
in the matter of bearing and appearance. This be- 
comes an acquired characteristic, a symbol of ability 
to excel in a matter bulking large in the group's sense 
of proportion. 

Contrary to common notions, leadership and height 
showed but slight relation ; in fact, the mean height of 
leaders was a small fraction below that of the class as a 
whole. Leadership and athletics showed a less marked 
relation than usually expected. Data seemed to indi- 
cate that athletes and those in other activities composed 
two fairly distinct groups. 

When the actual leadership ranks of the class of 
1934 were compared with a ranking made of these 
men in 1933, a correlation of .847 was found. When 
the seniors of 1932 ranked the class of 1934 as to 
leadership, the results correlated well with the final 
rankings, the figure being .789. A correlation of .677 
was found between the rankings made of the class of 
1934 by the seniors of 1931. When consideration is 
given the fact that rankings for each of the four years 
were given the class of 1934 by a different group of 
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seniors, the resulting correlations acquire significance. 
Prediction of leadership, at least in so far as West 
Point is concerned, seems possible on the basis of rank- 
ing according to bearing and appearance. Whether a 
quality similarly based on some feature of the outside 
cieoeennt as bearing and appearance is based in the 
West Point environment could be used as a predictor 
has not been tested, nor is a guess hazarded in the 
article. 


AMERICAN YOUTH SUBVERTERS. L. P. Buroker. 
National Republic 23: 19-20; September, 1935. 

SCHOOL REDS AND IMMORALITY. Walter S. Steele. 
National Republic 23: 21-22; September, 1935. 

A fair cross section of the strength and weakness of 
the arguments given to the laity along the lines indi- 
cated by the topics treated is shown in these two ar- 
ticles, which appeared in a frankly partisan magazine. 

The first article makes a vigorous attack on the 
American Youth Congress, held this summer in De- 
troit. It comments on the work of the Rev. E. J. Rol- 
lings of that city in his efforts against the activities of 
the congress, describing him as “the first, and almost 
the only, Detroit preacher to lift his voice in Opposi- 
tion to the radical youth meeting. 

Mr. Rollings branded the entire congress set-up as 
communistic, and pointed out the alleged association 
and affiliations of its leaders with “red” influences. 
Leaders were called “without exception rad- 
icals of the most brilliant hue, many of whose com- 
munistic affiliations are known to anyone who has 
taken any trouble to look into the situation.” 

Mr. Buroker commented upon the support the con- 
ference received from certain religious groups. The 
principal offenders seemed to be the Rev. Harry F. 
Ward, national chairman of the American League 
Against War and Fascism; Clarence Hathaway, editor 
of The Daily Worker ; and August Tyler, official repre- 
sentative to the congress from the Socialist party. The 
inference of the article seems to be that the congress 
was virtually a conference of youthful subverters. 

In his article on ‘School Reds and Immorality,” Mr. 
Steel makes ample citation from Gil Green’s book, 
Thirteen Years of the Young Communist League, in 
which the Young Communist League is called the 
“training ground for Communism,” and which cites 
the method of the Young Communists as a boring- 
from-within activity in connection with opposition 
groups. The book also refers to the part played in 
American Youth Congress activities, among the ne- 
gtoes of the South, in strikes, and in anti-war demon- 
strations in schools and colleges by the Young Com- 
munists. 

Among the organizations cited as being communis- 
tic, socialistic, or ultra-pacifistic, were the following: 
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Y. M.C. A., Y. W. C. A., Epworth League, Commit- 
tee on Militarism in Education, Young Pioneers of 
America, American Youth Club, workers’ schools, Left 
Party of George Washington University, University of 
Michigan Social League, University of Chicago Social- 
ist Club, University of Los Angeles Anti-War Com- 
mittee, United Christian Student Movement, Pioneer 
Youth of America, National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Negroes (youth section), St. James Pres- 
byterian Church Youth Council, Maryland Baptist Stu- 
dent Union, National Council of Methodist Youth, 
Howard School of Religion, and many others. 

Of the National Youth Administration, Mr. Steele 
says that Aubrey W. Williams, director, is “reported 
to be a close friend of Commonwealth College, at 
which institution communism, free love, and atheism 
were being practiced, according to testimony presented 
recently to the Arkansas legislature. A. A. Berle, Jr.; 
Sidney Hillman, Mordecai Johnson, Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell “‘and others who have been disgruntled 
over our social order and some of whom have played 
the Socialistic fiddle” are mentioned as members of the 
NYA advisory board, the inference apparently being 
that they were out of place there. 

“Open forums are gravy in the plates of the profes- 
sional radicals,” says Mr. Steele. He cites Roger N. 
Baldwin of the American Civil Liberties Union, who, 
he says, took a prominent part at the parley of educators 
on academic freedom held under auspices of the Har- 
vard summer schools, as an example. 

The Pan-American Child Congress, held at Mexico 
City, October 12, the purpose of which was to study 
child hygiene, social welfare, legislation, and educa- 
tion, was inferred to be a bad thing, and Mr. Steele ad- 
vocated that it be boycotted. 

Victor Jewett of Eureka High School (California), 
was cited by Mr. Steele as being dangerous, and he in- 
cluded in this category California schools “where con- 
ditions have become so serious that anti-radical ele- 
ments have organized.” 

Reference to the “immorality” part of the topic 
seems virtually absent, with the possible exception of 
that in connection with Commonwealth College. The 
school “‘reds’’ seem to be civilians or laity not connected 
with the schools, with the exception of Mr. Jewett and 
the California schools mentioned in the foregoing para- 
graph. Mr. Steel’s list of subversive organizations in- 
cludes at least several, it seems, that may feel called 
upon to defend themselves as not being subversive, but 
rather as being desirous of improving the social well- 
being. Both Reverend Buroker and Mr. Steele treat 
their subjects in the style and manner commonly re- 
sorted to by extremists on any question, and thereby, it 
seems, hamper the value of their arguments. 
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Publications 


An annotated list of 1,000 books for the senior- 
high-school library has been compiled by a joint com- 
mittee of the American Library Association, the NEA, 
and the National Council of Teachers of English. The 
list has been prepared for pupils as well as teachers. 
It may be obtained from the American Library Associ- 
ation, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. The 
price is $1.00. 


Socializing Experiences in the Elementary School is 
the subject of the fourteenth yearbook of the depart- 
ment of elementary school principals of the NEA. 
Section headings include ‘‘Music and Rhythm,” ‘Pupil 
Participation in School Management,” ‘Plays and 
Pageants,” and “Cooperative Community Activities.” 


Student Leader, the official organ of the National 
Association of Student Editors, of the Student Graphic 
Arts Society, and of the National Association of 
Student Government Officers, makes its bow. It 
succeeds Vitalized School Journalism of last year, 
and will start as a monthly publication, but may be 
issued oftener when there is need for more issues. 
The organizations cited are activities sponsored for 
students by The Journal of the National Education 
Association. 


An interesting publication, the Public Schools Bul- 
letin of Evansville, Ind., published weekly, contains 
many items of value to teachers of the school system 
of that city. It frequently contains special ‘“‘messages’”’ 
from educators, stresses such school drives as safety 
education, quotes from other reports and publications, 
and has a summary of reports from the various schools 
of the Evansville system, as well as pertinent announce- 
ments. Its setup leads to the belief that it must be a 
valuable instrument of the Evansville a ministration. 


Lack of reliable statistics on unemployment have 
irked school officials because of the implications the 
economic situation has for schools. According to an 
announcement in Survey of October, the International 
Labor Office has compiled statistics showing 20,- 
461,000 members of the world-wide unemployed army 
as of June, 1935. This figure indicates an increase of 
76,000 over that of June, 1934. Employment condi- 
tions were reported as best in Germany and Italy. The 
report does not cover Asiatic countries except Japan, 
nor South American countries except Chile, nor any 
African nations. 


Our Times is a new semimonthly magazine in the 
field of high-school social-science subjects. Its pur- 
pose is to make these courses more interesting and 
helpful to high-school pupils. Each issue of the mag- 


azine is to be organized around a single important cur. 
rent problem, such as the consumer, social security, 
population changes, the farmer, and the like. Another 
aim of the new publication is to make available in the 
classroom as soon as possible the results of modern 
research in language appropriate to high-school pupils, 
It is published at Columbus, Ohio, by the American 
Education Press. 


How nations have dealt or failed to deal with the 
child labor problem is described in a new International 
Labor Office study, Children and Young Persons 
Under Labor Law, reviewed in October's Survéy. The 
study covers the field, except for apprenticeship and 
vocational training, which will be considered later. 
Age limits of child workers extend from the babe in 
arms (in the movies), to 21 years for certain mining 
processes. The following quotation explains one of 
the purposes of the study: ‘““Taken as a whole, national 
laws cover almost every aspect and feature of employ- 
ment ; but considered separately, there are many gaps, 
and one purpose of the survey is to throw the gaps in 
relief so that they may be easily seen.” The study is 
being distributed by the World Peace Association, 8 
West 40th St., New York City. Its price is $2.75. 


The Education Digest, another newcomer in the 
growing field of education magazines, follows the in- 
creasingly popular plan of condensing articles from 
other professional and lay magazines into such form 
as to permit the busy educator to read and hurry on. 
In its first issue, it has abstracted articles from some 
twenty-five journals in the field. At the end of each 
digest, it gives a thumb-nail sketch of the author of the 
article. An imposing array of persons well-known in 
the field of education composes its editorial advisory 
board, including Edna Dean Baker, Florence E. Bam- 
berger, Boyd H. Bode, William G. Carr, James B. 
Edmonson, E. D. Grizzell, Sidney B. Hall, Henry W. 
Holmes, William H. Kilpatrick, Leonard V. Koos, 
C. R. Maxwell, Joseph Roemer, Henry Lester Smith, 
Paul C. Stetson, A. L. Threlkeld, Willis L. Uhl, Carle- 
ton Washburne, and John W. Withers. Lawrence W. 
Prakken is managing editor. The publication will be 
issued ten times a year at Ann Arbor, Mich., for a 
subscription price of $2.00. 


The Educational Scene, ‘a journal of the modern 
renaissance,” takes its initial bow with a statement of 
policy that its pages will be open to all, the only 
stipulation being that messages be expressed with good 
taste. The magazine’s advisory board is said to be 
drawn from many segments of life: the public school 
system, the press, the pulpit, the bar, the universities, 
organized parenthood, “and so on.” The Board of 
Editors, which is also the Board of Directors, are 
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Walker Brown, Ray Compton, M. E. Herriott, Robert 
H. Lane, Charles H. Nettels, Edwin H. Trethaway, 
Elizabeth Van Patten, all members of the Los Angeles 
school system. Articles included in the first issue are: 
“Gentlemen! Please! Loud But Not Ugly” by Bruno 
D. Ussher; “Gloria Speaks Her Mind,” Robert Hill 
Lane; “Youth and the Right to Self-Expression,” 
Percy Davis and Pierre Drapeau; ‘The Battle of Den- 
ver,” and various feature sections. The magazine is 
published at Hollywood, Calif., monthly during the 
academic year, October through June. Subscription 
rate is $2.00 a year in the United States. 


The American Primers, nine pamphlets presenting 
as many crucial problems of the United States today, 
are intended for the adult education field, schools, 
young men and yo":ng women generally. The purpose 
of the series is to seek American solutions for American 
problems. 

Included in the serics is the You and Machines 
brochure by William F. Ogburn of the University of 
Chicago. This was barred from the CCC camps by 
Robert Fechner as being “too pessimistic.” Govern- 
ment and Business, by John C, Crighton and Joseph J. 
Senturia, is being considered by Mr. Fechner. 

Each of the nine primers gives an impartial review 
of the various solutions offered. The style of the 
writing is simple, direct, and colloquial. The other 
seven in the series are: 

Youth in the Depression by Kingsley Davis ; Friends 
or Enemies? by Julius W. Pratt; Money by Marc Rose 
and Roman L. Horne; Jobs or the Dole? by Neal B. 
DeNood ; Crime by Nathaniel Cantor; Strikes by Mr. 
Senturia; and The Farm Business by Mr. Horne. 

The project, originally for the CCC organization, 
was initiated by the federal office of education and the 
American Council of Education under a grant from the 
General Education Board. Percy W. Bidwell edited 
the series, which is published by the University of 
Chicago Press. 

The price of each primer is 25 cents. 


Books—from Manuscript to Classroom, a film pro- 
duced by the John C. Winston Co., has been viewed by 
more than one million pupils and teachers, it is re- 
ported. The original film has been revised to make it 
up-to-date. Both sound and silent 16-mm. films one 
reel in length are ready for distribution. Requests for 
booking dates should be sent to the home office, 1010 
Arch Street, Philadelphia. Care should be taken to 
specify sound or silent film. 


World Letters, a series of 38 letters prepared and 
sent weekly by Beach Coager from as many cities and 
localities of Latin Amezica, is a service designed to de- 
velop “world awareness” among children from the 
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fourth grade through the junior high-school level. 
Each weekly letter contains about 3,000 words, and is 
mailed to all the “travelers,” with the intent of making 
each child feel he is an actual companion of the author. 
The service is organized as World Letters, East Aurora, 
New York. 


THE PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, ac- 
cording to a notice appearing in School and Society, 
has transferred its national headquarters from Wash- 
ington to a new home at 310 West 90th Street, New 
York City. The association, with two of its important 
commissions, will occupy an entire building. Begin- 
ning with the October issue, the association magazine 
will be printed largely by an improved offset method 
which permits the use of many illustrations. Better 
visualization of the methods and products described in 
the text is expected from the new method. 


Compulsory School Attendance Laws and Their Ad- 
ministration, by Walter S. Deffenbaugh and Ward W. 
Keesecker. Washington: United States Department 
of the Interior, 1935. Pp. vii, 96. 

Problems of school attendance, enforcement of com- 
pulsory attendance laws, summaries showing how at- 
tendance service is administered in several cities and 
states, and digest of the various laws now in force are 
treated in a manner to make this monograph, issued by 
the Office of Education, of considerable potential help 
to public school administrators. 

Some 8,500,000 children, or 27 per cent of those 
from six to seventeen years old who are or should be 
enrolled, are absent daily from school. Causes for un- 
excused absence among children enrolled was found in 
Pennsylvania to be due to parental neglect in 85 per 
cent of the cases, and the remainder due principally to 
truancy and illegal employment. 

Principal legal exemptions from public school at- 
tendance are: completion of certain grades, distance 
from school, dependent children, physical or mental 
incapacity, attendance in private or parochial schools, 
and work permits. 

Among the administrative provisions considered in 
the monograph is that of the school census, which, to 
be effective, must be a continuous activity, and must be 
taken annually, according to the authors. Nine weak- 
nesses in the administration of the school census are 
enumerated. 

Only eight states were found to prescribe educa- 
tional qualifications for attendance officers. But 21 
states have defined “truancy”; thirty have specified 
when the child must return to school, and but 29 states 
have laws mentioning when truancy shall be reported. 

The organization of attendance service varies from 
part-time officers to large bureaus. The only type 

(Concluded on page 104) 
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THE SIXTEENTH National Council 
NATIONAL will be composed of the delegates 
COUNCIL from forty-three active or campus 

chapters; delegates from all alumni 
chapters in good standing as defined by the constitu- 
tion; the district representatives ; and the national of - 
ficers. In addition, some chapters will be sending 
alternate delegates to participate in the discussions and 
doubtless many visitors will be interested in attending 
the Council. 

This body will meet in Hotel Statler, St. Louis, for 
four days, Friday, Saturday, Sunday, and Monday, 
December 27-30. No sessions of the council are 
scheduled for Sunday although it is assumed that there 
will be more or less committee activity on that day. 

The business of the Council will be general in char- 
acter with special attention given to the report of the 
National Reorganization Committee and related items 
proposed by members and chapters. One may reason- 
ably anticipate the consideration of educational projects 
and problems of the day and the ultimate formulation 
of a program for larger participation, as an organiza- 
tion, in constructive professional activities. 


A RECENT communication 
ALUMNI CHAPTER from Xi Alumni Chapter 
ENTHUSIASM tells of a well attended meet- 

ing of the chapter on the 
occasion of the first program of the new school year. 
Four members traveled a round-trip distance of 500 
miles to attend the meeting and these same men make 
this trip every two months. This must be a record of 
the first order. Incidentally, this is not the first report 
of this kind that has been received from the alumni 
chapters in California. Perhaps Texas can equal the 
record. Suppose we let it stand as a challenge until a 
better report is received. 


THERE ARE doubtless a large number of 
ALUMNI alumni clubs of the members of Phi Delta 
CLUBS Kappa scattered throughout the country 
concerning which the national office has 
no knowledge. This is an invitation to the officers of 
such clubs to make themselves known to the national 
office in order that they may be on the mailing list for 
such information and bulletins as may be of interest 
to them. 
The Texas State Organization reports two such clubs 
recently organized at Denton and at Abilene. There is 
such a club operating in Evansville, Indiana, and vi- 
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cinity and one at Bloomington, Illinois. There js 
another at Phoenix, Arizona, and one in the Yakima 
Valley at Ellensburg, Washington. There is a group 
at Indianapolis, Indiana, which has considered the or. 
ganization of an alumni chapter from time to time and 
another group at St. Joseph, Missouri, which is now 
considering the organization of a chapter. The State 
of New Mexico has begun the development of a state 
organization. Information concerning other develop. 
ments of this kind will be appreciated. 


THE MEMBERSHIP of Phi Delta 
MEMBERSHIP __ Kappa is scattered into every state 
DISTRIBUTION in the Union and into several 

foreign countries. For the gen- 
eral information of the membership and for the benefit 
of those who are interested in the state-organization 
proposal of the national reorganization committee, the 
following information is supplied by the national of- 
fice. The “good standing” column is correct in its dis- 
tribution with the exception of 59 members whose 
addresses are “‘lost”’ at the present time. The “arrears” 
column is incomplete since our address file does not 
contain the addresses of many of our members who are 
in arrears. About 3,500 members are unaccounted for 
in this distribution but these are chiefly members 
classified as nominal. 


TABLE I. DisTRIBUTION BY STATES 








Good 
State Chapters Standing 


Alabama 1 101 108 
Arizona 1 112 90 
Arkansas 0 21 36 
0 
3 


Arrears 





California 1,030 575 
Colorado 200 130 


Connecticut 60 46 
Delaware 14 12 
District of Columbia 47 25 
Florida 24 30 
Georgia 25 30 


Idaho 16 30 
Illinois 595 420 
Indiana 345 276 
Iowa 188 144 
Kansas 185 283 


Kentucky 149 183 
Louisiana 22 25 
Maine 9 9 
Maryland 54 21 
Massachusetts 
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TABLE I. (Continued) 








Good 


Chapters Standing Total 


205 269 474 
194 249 443 
33 57 90 
35 28 63 
150 313 463 


198 130 328 
5 3 8 

9 14 23 
23 20 43 
260 150 410 


556 506 1,062 
23 54 77 
102 100 202 
595 342 937 
37 210 247 


State Arrears 





Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Montana 
Missouri 


Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Mexico 
New Jersey 


New York 
North Carolina 
| North Dakota 

| Ohio 

Oklahoma 


- Occ N WUVo orf w 


NN KF CO Ww 


99 114 213 
593 308 901 
11 10 21 
14 25 39 
42 30 72 


250 
160 361 
27 14 41 
6 4 10 
17 15 32 


123 62 185 
250 316 566 
30 50 80 
Wisconsin 175 230 405 
Foreign, etc. 87 72 159 
Temporarily lost 59 


73 7,683 


Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


eK OO HN 


Tennessee 
Texas 
Utah 
Vermont 
Wyoming 


ocr vwN 


Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 


CoN COW 


6,730 14,413 





TABLE II. DisTRIBUTION BY DISTRICTS 








Good 


Standing Arrears Total 


488 
702 
1,002 
798 
1,770 
1,257 
641 


6,658 


District Chapters 


Number 1 5 
Number 2 12 
Number 3 14 
Number 4 9 
Number 5 18 
Number 6 11 
Number 7 4 


7 73 





888 
1,899 
1,596 
1,739 
3,864 
3,088 
1,121 


400 
1,197 
594 
941 
2,094 
1,831 
480 


7,537 14,195 





LIFE MEMBERSHIP in Phi Delta 
LIFE Kappa has never enjoyed wide pop- 
MEMBERSHIP larity. Perhaps it is because there 

has been no particular attempt to 
encourage application for life membership or it may 
be due to the absence of a direct incentive for making 
4 contribution to the fund which is to become an 
endowment fund undesignated as to purpose. In the 
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case of many, however, it has been simply a case of 
limited resources. The first application for life mem- 
bership was received in 1928 and recently the nine- 
teenth life membership was made a matter of record. 
The life members on the rolls of the fraternity are: 


No. 1. Don C. Rogers, Epsilon 237 

No. 2. Lester Kelly Ade, Rho 316 

No. 3. Stephen Gotthiel Rich, Rho 45 

No. 4. George Davis Biven, Zeta 158 (Deceased) 
No. 5. Abraham Boyd Berman, Rho 175 

No. 6. Lee Roy Smith, Alpha Epsilon 301 

No. 7. Francis Kilian Strohoefer, Rho 135 

No. 8. Charles C. Snyder, Sigma 136 (Deceased) 
No. 9. Charles Pruitt, Beta 871 

No. 10. Charles A. Greer, Alpha Gamma 147 

No. 11. Clayton R. Wise, Alpha 165 

No. 12. J. Fred Horn, Mu 192 

No. 13. Willard W. Patty, Alpha 496. 

No. 14. Andrew Merritt MacMahon, Epsilon 168 
No. 15. Robert John Peterman, Rho 432 

No. 16. Ralph Fleming Bates, Rho 281 

No. 17. E. George Payne, Rho 87 

No. 18. Edward H. Temple, Alpha Lambda 81 
No. 19. Raymond Mack Cook, Mu 134 


This group of life members is supplemented by a 
group of 92 honorary members* upon whom life 
membership was conferred by the fraternity during 
the period when the fraternity was recognizing dis- 
tinguished service in the cause of education by the 
award of honorary memberships. The award of hon- 
orary memberships was discontinued in 1925 but those 
to whom the award had been made are and will con- 
tinue to be life members in fact. Life memberships 
and hororary memberships are, of course, nonassessible 
for the annual national -and chapter fees. 

The small trust fund which has accrued as a result 
of the purchase of life memberships is but the nucleus 
about which might well be formed a fund of sufficient 
size to finance a permanent headquarters home for the 
fraternity. Are there 300 members of Phi Delta 
Kappa in a position to purchase life memberships at 
a cost of $50.00 and who are interested in making such 
a provision to guarantee adequate permanent fraternity 
headquarters? Could a life-membership fund, which 
is in the nature of a trust fund, be invested in these 
days to any better advantage than in well-chosen and 
well-located real estate? Life membership purchase 
by three per cent of the membership which is regularly 
in good standing would provide a building fund of 
$15,000. This would mean an average of seven life 
memberships per campus chapter or, if scattered among 
the campus and field chapters, an average of five per 
chapter. 

* Phi Delta Kappa Directory, 1931, p. 67. 
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AN EDUCATIONAL tour of 
the Orient is being spon- 
sored by Alpha Epsilon 
Chapter of Phi Delta 
Kappa (University of 
Southern California) during the summer of 1936. 
Dr. William G. Campbell, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation, spent the summer of 1935 abroad completing 
plans for this Phi Delta Kappa tour of the Orient. 
The tour has the backing of the School of Education 
and of the University of Southern California in gen- 
eral. The leaders and lecturers include Dean Rogers, 
Dean Tiegs, Dean Bogardus, Dr. O. R. Hull, and 
other well-known men in Southern California. 

An entire summer (June 26-September 10) spent in 
travel with all expenses paid on “‘an all-expense tour,” 
Seattle to Seattle, for only $425 to $655, depending 
upon the accommodations reserved, is offered. Many 
special features and side-trips are included in the tour. 
A special recreation leader will do all in his power to 
fill idle hours with pleasant recreational activities. For 
those who must return home ahead of the time set for 
the regular tour, a special tour is provided at a cost as 
low as $399. Terms of payment are provided for 
those who wish to pay as they go, with $50.00 down 
and $50.00 per month for the full tour or with $25.00 
down and $25.00 per month for the special tour. 

If you wish to reserve a place for yourself and 
family, you must send in an application at once. Dr. 
Campbell states that reservations are coming in reg- 
ularly. He also says, “We have the longest tour this 
summer, and we are using better hotels and finer ships 
than any other party going to the Far East.” 

If interested, write Dr. Wm. G. Campbell, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
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agreeable to authorities on school administration, say 
the authors, is that in which attendance work is dele. 
gated by the superintendent. The services maintained 
in Philadelphia, Denver, and Boston are outlined, 
as are the methods of state supervision of attendance 
in Alabama, Connecticut, Indiana, New York and 
Pennsylvania. 

Among the implications emerging from the study 
is the statement that the aim of compulsory school laws 
has been to abolish illiteracy, and more recently, to 
make certain that children have a chance to acquire 
civic and social awareness. Good truancy provisions 
tend to promote attendance, the authors found. 

Compulsory attendance laws place a responsibility 
upon the State and the school districts to provide the 
best of school facilities, including provisions for safe, 
sanitary buildings; qualified teachers; mental and 
physical deviates; the children of indigent parents; 
and for the transportation of children to school. 

Brief digests of the compulsory attendance laws of 
all the states conclude the study. Price of the mono- 
graph is 10 cents. 


Reading Disabilities and Their Correction, the thitd 
annual research bulletin of the National Conference on 
Research in Elementary School English, contains a 
summary of 43 recent research studies in the field of 
reading difficulties, an annotated bibliography of 46 
books and articles on reading disabilities, and an in- 
troduction by E. A. Betts, superintendent of practice, 
State Normal School, Oswego, New York. Copies 
may be obtained from C. C. Certain, Box 67, North 
End Station, Detroit. The price is 50 cents. 
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DISTRICT NO. 1. 
States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


FRANCIS F. POWERS, District Representative, Assistant 
Professor of Education, University of Washington, Se- 


Nu—University of Washington 
Francis F, Powers, gat vet 1 Renestion Hall, Uni- 
versity of Washin eattle, 

Cui—University of 
Joseph Holaday, Secretary, S School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Atpua Gamma—State College of Washington 
Donald W. Baldwin, Secretary, Box 247, College Station, 
Pullman, Wash. 

DISTRICT NO. 2. 

States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 

‘VALTER E, MORGAN, District Representative, Assistant 
Superintendent of Public yy State Dept. of Ed- 
ucation, Library and Courts Bl ., Sacramento, Calif. 

Devta—Stanford University 
Charles H. rox) aes ays Box No. 1165, Stanford 
aera, Se 

aE Thien 's of rpg jand Hall, U ; 

aro. ifert, Secretary, Ha niversity o 
California, Berkel ey Calif. 

ALPHA ‘Erstion—University of Southern California 
Merritt M. Thompson, Secretary, Box No. 123, Univer- 
sity of Southern California, Los Angeles, Calif. 

ALPHA a rom of Arizona 
John F. Walker, Secretary, Bin-A, University Station, 
College of Education, Tucson, Ariz. 

ALPHA Derrenay-— Carenues Colleges 
T. Stanley Warburton, Secretary, Education artment, 
emer Hall, Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 
ROBERT E. WHITE, District Representative, Head of 
Mathematics Department, Northeast High School, Resi- 
dence Address: 3525 Benton Blvd., Kansas City, Mo. 
GaMMma—University of Missouri 
Bower Aly, Secretary, 216 Jesse Hall, University of Mis- 
souri, Columbia, Mo. 
Karra—University of Kansas 
J, Garland Downum, Secretary, 117 Fraser Hall, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
at BY ie ee of Texas 
F. M, Hemphill, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University Sta- 
tion, Austin, Tex. 
ALPHA Hag gg om Fe of Oklahoma 
Lonnie D. Huddleston, Secretary, Box No. 213. Faculty 
Exchange, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
AtpHa Detta—-Kansas State College 
Maurice Mougie Secretary, Department of Education, 
Kansas State College, Manhattan, Kans... 


DISTRICT NO. 4. 


States: Wyoming, Colorado, North Dakota, Nebraska, 
lowa, Minnesota. 


ARNOLD E. JOYAL, District Representative, Professor of 
Education, College of Liberal Arts, University of Den- 
ver, Denver, Colo. 

EprstLon—University of Iowa 
Donald R. Mallett, ang gD College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Iowa, Iowa City, 

Era—University of Siaseaete. 

L. J. Luker, Secretary, Room 208, Burton Hall, Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, Mirinea y nae Minn. 

One ney eurenenaed of Ne 
Charles A. Bowers, Secretary, 605 South i4th Street, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

Avpna Tueta—University of North Dakota 
Lawrence W. Hanson, Secretary, Box No. 546, Univer- 
sity Station, Grand Forks, N. D. 

ALPHA Mir-telorade State College of Education 
Leon R. Hay, Secretary, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, Gree ey; Colo. 

ALPHA S1gma— niversity of Denver 
Norris F. Bush, Secretary, Department of Education, 
pa of Liberal Arts, University of Denver, Denver, 

olo. 


DISTRICT NO. 5. 


States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West 
Virginia, Kentucky. 
DON C. ROGERS, District Representative, Director of Re- 


search and Su , Board of 
ie ge rvey, Fea iix: Room 
we 


University 
Id Carl Manor, Secretary, Box 313, Union Building, 
Iudinns Untearoen’ Miaaotanie Ind. 


i a ee of Chicago 
ae © . an Secretary, oe Education Build- 
PrsUniversey of a ik Kanes University. of 
Illinois, Urbans, Ii. figs 
fue Ono Dime University 
J. W. Sherburne, Education Building, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, O. 
UMvillinm De Willian Seeteten, School of Education, 
Horthurestare arg ak nat . Tih 
Pui—Universi 


Russell L. is Box 583, Bascom 
University of one te = 
Omerca—University of Mi 7 Uni 
Arbor, Mich. 


F. W. Dalton, nae begs 
a Tara ra Michi ay 
Avpua Iota—Univer: of Cincinnati : 
L. G. Boeh, Secretary, ia Ruth Avenue, Cincinnati, O. 
ALPHA Nu—University of 
Louis Clifton, Sapeetery, Bows od of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexin 
pans “ie ‘al 
States: ie Vermont, wor im wie New Jersey 
an ew Peaneyly va 
= ally Maryland, Connecticut, Di 
IRA M. KLINE, District ere oe Prin- 
cipal, Greenburgh No. 8 White i - 
Sate one University 
George A. Muzzey Box No. 113, Teachers 
College, Columbia bia Gabresslae; ‘New York, N. Y. 
a ee bse re 251 etieis Maik 
il Rue Hall 
Cornell Uaioe, Tek thaca, N.Y i 
Iora—Harvard Uni iy 
Bert Rosen, Secretary, 6 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
et gag pa Secretary, 210 State Hall, University 
arles P. tate Ha v 
of Pitteburgh, Pitts 
Ruo—New York Uae 
Douglas G. Grafflin, Secretary, 373 Mamaroneck Avenue, 
White Plaine ae Kae. 
Tav~ University of Bengaylvania > 100, - 
atth ore Pere Phicdclph vom pe Hall, 
University of —, a. 
ALPHA etn 


Henry Moe , Jt., Secretary, 1452 No. 59th Street, 
Palitepite be Pa. tines J 
ALPHA ee ae ig bend ' 
ames earon, Secretary, ool of Education, Boston 
rere Pee Exeter Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALPHA Re hscor crear ek 
Robert Walker, Sec por of Education, Rutgers 
. vores: jabs Brunewi 
LeHO Ruo—Johns Hopkins a 
Walter Miller, Secretary, 3805 city Avenue, Balti- 
more, 
ALES Tav—Pennsylvania State on or Sess 
J. Free, Secretary, oy Office, Penn- 
wikaske State College, Sant College, P 


DISTRICT NO. 7 


States: Virginia, North Car South Carolina, Tennes- 
see, Louisiana, Mississippi, rgia, Alabama, Florida. 
EDWARD ALVEY, JR., District Representative, Profes- 
rd of Education, State Teachers College, Fredericksburg, 


Ps1—Peabody College 
Zauene Waffle, Secretary, Peabody College, Nashville, 


Arne a of ing 1 D, Peabody Hall, 
Arthur M. retary, Room ‘eabody 
Universite e f Virginia, U University, Va. 
orig, Karpa—University Tennessee 
D. Mueller, Secretary, Box No. 4226, University of 
Siew Knoxville , Tenn. 
Avena X1—University of Alaba 
C.. E. yy liam, Secretary, Datversity of Alabama, Uni- 
versity, Ala. 














